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Editorial. 


VER the Dyea trail all sorts and conditions of men 
are passing; but no finer thing will happen there 
than the act of the Indian mother who, caught in 
the storm, stripped herself almost to the skin while 
she kept her baby warm and safe. She was dis- 

covered kneeling in the snow, with the unharmed baby in her 
arms. Out of the primitive sentiment illustrated in this 
mother’s love came the primitive home, the family, the tribe, 
the nation, and all the brave triumphs of modern civilization. 


& 


No appointment in the civil service of the United States 
should be made merely to establish a political principle. If 
the colored postmaster who was murdered in South Carolina 
was appointed with the knowledge that he was obnoxious to 
all whom he was to serve, and that the appointment would 
by them be regarded as an insult, the action was unjustifi- 
able. To force a disagreeable public servant upon a com- 


munity for political reasons is absurd. But to assassinate 
him and his innocent family for any such reason is simply 
devilish. If the ground of action was that he was personally 
offensive or politically obnoxious, the murder reveals a state 
of things in that neighborhood to be compared only with 
the civilization that existed at Benin under the King of 
Dahomey. We are glad to report that this, as might have 
been expected, is the view taken by the Charleston ews. 


& 


Dr. JouN Henry Barrows has recently lectured in 
Boston on the evangelization of India. He says that the 
three great evangelizers are truth, justice, and kindness. He 
thinks power has been wasted by missionaries in the past 
through lack of recognition of the good elements in the native 
religions. There has not been enough courtesy and kind- 
ness,— the habit as well as the temper of brotherliness. He 
does not anticipate the Christianization of India as the re- 
sult of native reform movements, even of the highest spiritual 
quality. He says the noblest theistic ideas will not avail 
without the preaching of God in Christ. The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as it is contained in 
the Christian gospel, must do the work of regeneration in 
India. Dr. Barrows’s spirit is kindly, his intentions are 
generous, and his plans are well laid; but no foreign gospel, 
preached by foreigners, will win the love and loyalty of the 
millions of India. The Christianity of Ram Mohun Roy, 
Chunder Sen, and Mozoomdar, inefficient as it seems to Dr. 
Barrows, will in time win the sympathies of the people, 
because it is a product of the native life and genius. 


a 


THERE lies on our table a time-stained letter, signed by 
Dr. Charles Gilman of Charleston, and written in 1820. He 
writes to friends in Cambridge concerning books and social 
events. He speaks of the risks of a voyage from Boston to 
Charleston. He complains also of the irregularity of the cor- 
respondence of his sister, and wonders if her letters may not 
have “ met with some dreadful fate along the road amidst the 
robberies and murders with which our time abounds.” Con- 
cerning his church Dr. Gilman reports: “We go on pretty 
well thus far, though among the increasing numbers of the 
church there are a few of the least informed and most preju- 
diced who are alarmed and offended at being called Unita- 
rians. Miss B. and Miss S. have not been able to withstand the 
eternal attacks made upon them by their orthodox friends, 
and they are about retiring. ... They cannot bear the nick- 
name of Unitarian....I know of no other instance ; but 
there will probably, in the course of the year, be some. 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Calvinists, Independents, Presby- 
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terians, and Methodists keep up an incessant fire of persua- 
sion and reproach upon all in my congregation on whom they 
have the least claim on account of kindred or on whom they 
think they can have any influence. Yet my audiences are 


constantly crowded. 
Pad 


Now and then a subscriber writes, “Stop my paper,” but 
in a recent case a new reason was given. A lady having 
paid fifty cents for sample copies, her husband writes ener- 
getically, saying, “My wife has been induced some weeks 
ago to subscribe to a paper devoted to the principles of the 
Unitarian (and not to other Christian) churches.” Appar- 
ently, the desire in this case was to have a paper represent- 
ing a Unitarianism which, whether Christian or not, should 
separate itself from all other Christian churches and stand 
in perpetual isolation. As nothing was said about opening 
the Unitarian Church on the other side to the unchristian 
world, this seems to be an utterance which is unique. We 
are often urged from two different points of view to drop 
our Unitarianism. On the one side we are asked to edit a 
liberal Christian paper, appealing to all Christians without 
regard to denominational attachments. On the other side 
we are asked to sink our Unitarianism in the wide sea of 
liberality, and then trim our sails to the breeze, with no hor- 
izon less narrow than that of universal religion. A sympa- 
thetic critic writes that the Register is succeeding as well as 
could be hoped, with a distinct intimation, however, that the 
Unitarian denomination is not big enough to give it the 
room it needs. There are many ways of putting things. 
No two people see the same objects in any landscape in the 
same relation to each other. If our aims were limited to the 
confines of the Unitarian Church, we might expect to fail. 
But it is one thing to be the organ of the Unitarian Church 
and quite another and a vaster undertaking to attempt to 
be the organ of the principles for which the Unitarian 
Church stands and the work which it is trying to do. 


Ba 


THE association which has for many years held grove 
meetings at Weirs, N.H., has recently held its annual meet- 
ing, as reported in another column. Questions have been 
raised concerning the future of these meetings, and opinions 
were solicited concerning the policy of the association. The 
result was a decision to carry on the meetings. The workers, 
who have for many years sustained the burden, received 
fresh encouragement from the many testimonies of the good 
done by these yearly conferences. When they were first 
planned, many doubted whether Unitarians would take kindly 
to “camp meetings.” The only feature of the old-fashioned 
camp meeting which is left in this case is the grove meeting, 
and Unitarians soon learned that it was quite as possible to 
worship God in the open air as under the roof of a church, 
The enterprise has now passed the stage of criticism. It 
has gathered its own store of traditions and hallowed asso- 
ciations, and has its warrant in the loving loyalty of its sup- 
porters. 

J 


MorE money must be raised quickly if Lowell’s pines are 
to be saved for the enjoyment of the numerous lovers of one 
who was in many respects our first American citizen. The 
increasing number of tourists and pilgrims who take delight 
in the Longfellow Memorial Park would have greater pleasure 
if the place which Lowell loved and celebrated in poetry and 
prose could also be preserved. It adjoins the reservations of 
the park system now connecting more than a score of munici- 
palities. It is on the road from Boston to Mount Auburn 
and, if reserved, would be visited during the next century by 
many thousands of American citizens from all parts of the 
country. About twelve thousand dollars remain to be sub- 
scribed. The time fixed in the offer of the trustees has 
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expired. But at the earnest request of friends of the move- 
ment another chance has been given, and a Boston committee 
will be formed to assist in raising the money. ‘The land is 
not in the possession of Lowell’s immediate family nor under 
their control. It belongs to an estate which is to be settled. 
The most profitable course for the trustees would be to cut 
it up into house lots. Like the saving of the Old South 
Church in Boston and similar enterprises, it is wholly a 
question of sentiment, and a proposal to provide pleasure for 
those who shall come after us. We will gladly put any of 
our readers who wish to subscribe in communication with 


the committee. 


“Extremists Only.” 


The last number of the Owf/ook contains the following 
disclaimer of our interpretation of a statement concerning 
Unitarianism : — 

“The Christian Register implies that we have expressed 
the opinion that all Unitarians have become mere Ethical 
Culturists. No more than we expressed the opinion that all 
Lutherans became Anabaptists, or all Puritans ‘hard and 
narrow,’ or all conservatives reactionists, or all Anglicans 
sacerdotalists. We spoke of the tendency of radicalism and 
conservatism each to go into extremes, when separated from 
the restraining influence of the other. And it is a fact that, 
on the one hand, sacerdotalism has grown out of the Epis- 
copal Church, and a narrow legalism out of the Puritan 
movement; while, on the other hand, Deism and Ethical 
Culture have grown out of the Unitarian movement. From 
these various extremes we should all have been saved if we 
had kept together radicals and conservatives in the one 
Church.” 

In order to show the ground for our misunderstanding, we 
quote again the original statement : — 

“Unitarianism, parting company with ,the evangelicism 
which had become too dogmatic and intellectual, passed by 
successive stages from the spiritual liberalism of Channing 
into a transcendental Theism, a frigid Deism, and, finally, an 
ostentatiously undevout Ethical Culture.” 

As this sentence appeared originally without qualification, 
limitation, or explanation, it seemed to describe the course 
of Unitarianism, and not merely the extreme forms of it. 
Put in this sense, it grieved many of the readers of the Oué 
4ook and made others indignant. We wondered as we read 
it, because it seemed to be out of place in the liberal atmos- 
phere of the paper in which it appeared. The only explana- 
tion that occurred to us was that some one, with too little 
editorial supervision, had been allowed to express an opin- 
ion of Unitarianism to which we are accustomed in several 
of the denominational papers. We are glad to know that 
the intent of the writer was simply to describe some extreme 
consequences of the separation of Congregationalism into 
Orthodox and Unitarian. 

But, while the subject is fresh, and in no controversial 
spirit, let us remark that Unitarianism is not to be accredited 
with all the extreme results described. We know of no Uni- 
tarian church which, with its minister, can be described as 

ostentatiously undevout.” The Ethical Culture societies 
are In no sense the product of Unitarianism. Felix Adler is 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a direct product of the oldest 
a ee ieee His pupils and followers, the 

: € societies, are not — with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Salter, who is the son of a Congregational 
minister — men who have been at any time in the Unitarian 
pera ie et all hs others came from the Presby- 
Col Tns eate =m nage taking Unitarianism on the way. 
; product of Unitarianism. He has 

edghed ae hw church, and has only recently 
at there might be good in it. He is 
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the direct product of the Presbyterian Church, and the son 
of a minister. Both the ethical culture societies and Col. 
Ingersoll would resent the charge that they were in any 
sense the product of Unitarian thought. Probably there is 
no more sincere and earnest teacher of righteousness in 
America than Felix Adler, but we are responsible neither for 
his virtues nor for his methods. 

The Deistic writers of England, France, and America, have 
not been Unitarians. Almost without exception they have 
scorned Unitarianism as a weak compromise with current 
Christianity. We do not know a man or a book which 
could properly be included in any description of the Deistic 
movement of the last hundred years that would come under 
the head of Unitarianism. 

Transcendental Theism and the Free Religious Associa- 
tion may be described as direct products of Unitarianism, in 
the sense that the Unitarian Church was the pot in which 
they grew, although the seeds of Transcendentalism came 
from Germany and Scotland. By a large majority the minis- 
ters who have been interested in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion from the beginning have been Unitarians. But the pro- 
test against Christianity and the Unitarian Church which 
might almost be described as the original platform of the 
Free Religious Association has now given place to an unde- 
nominational interest in social improvement. From Emer- 
son to the present time, Transcendental Theism has been 
and is one of the most beautiful and vital phases of the 
religious life, not only of the Unitarian Church, but in all 
others. It is the real atmosphere of the liberal orthodox 
movement, although its feaders may not recognize the fact. 

We most heartily agree with the principle laid down by 
the Outlook, that, IF so and so had been otherwise, it would 
be better if no division had ever taken place in the Congre- 
gational body. But whoever is familiar with the early his- 
tory of this century must see that the IF was of such propor- 
tions that separation was inevitable. 


The Aimlessness of Modern Education. 


Dr. Felix Adler of New York has recently given an ad- 
dress with the foregoing title. It is curious and very signifi- 
cant that, though Dr. Adler represents no definite form of 
religion, he traces the mischief in our education to the drop- 
ping out of use in schools and colleges of the old-fashioned 
motive and sanction of religion. Here at once is the sug- 
gestion of certain quite interesting and important questions. 

In the first place, is it true that modern education is 
specially aimless? At first sight, one might answer, Yes. 
Our youth learn, or try to learn, many sciences and a mass 
of detail. Thousands graduate from the colleges every year, 
with at least a superficial acquaintance with more subjects 
than our forefathers dreamed of. Many of these young men 
and women have also a distinct career before them. ‘They 
propose to earn their living by the practice of some profes- 
sion for which they have fitted themselves. Yet how many 
of all these thousands have a clear conception what life itself 
is for, or why it is worth while to earn a living? How many 
of these can tell you a good reason why their parents or the 
people, at so great expense, have given them an advanced 
education? Or if they answer that they suppose this vast 
public system of education is for the sake of the social wel- 
fare, how many out of a thousand are heartily committed to 
give their lives for this end? It surely looks as if the aver- 
age educated man pursues learning, and uses it, when ac- 
quired, mainly for selfish or, at least, personal ends. How 
few there are who are educating themselves with reference to 
any great single and common aim ! 

What reason, however, have we to believe that the educa- 
tion of earlier men was any more aimful than ours? Let us 
choose a time in the Hebrew history of which we know more 
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than any other ; namely, the time of Jesus. There was as 
much religion in that time, we may suppose, as there ever 
was in the history of the nation. People were hedged about 
with religion. Education consisted mainly in learning the 
religious books and rites. And yet what were Jesus’ con- 
temporaries about? How many of them were living for a 
noble aim, for the love of God and the service of man? The 
most orthodox learning of the law clearly did not make Jew- 
ish education aimful. It was compatible with the lust of 
power and money and with haughty selfishness. 

Take another period when men are supposed to have been 
extremely religious,— take the most credulous century before 
the Reformation. What were people busy about? They 
were mostly busy in Church and State to get power, place, 
preferment, and wealth. The most religious education was 
compatible with the most selfish ambitions or with a life of 
sloth and luxury. 

The truth seems to be that education, instead of being 
more aimless than ever, is coming to demand of men higher 
ideals. 

So far from the world having lost its faith in religion, it 
wants a nobler faith. Men are slowly coming to the con- 
sciousness of their real needs. Childish men might indeed 
repeat paternosters, and hardly ask the question what they 
were living for. Immature minds might accept education as 
a matter of course, without asking what they proposed to do 
with it. Shallow minds might for a while learn the various 
sciences, and not try to bind them together into an orderly 
whole. But, as soon as men begin to be grown men, the in- 
evitable questions of philosophy and religion force them- 
selves upon the attention anew. 

These questions, once the problems of the few, seem in our 
age to be arresting the thought of the many. 

If modern education is aimless, it is a good sign that we 
are finding out the truth. ‘The first step in moral advance- 
ment is to be “convicted of sin.” In other words, the world, 
which has been largely repeating its religion by rote, without 
understanding its lesson, is beginning to catch a gleam of the 
meaning of its good words. 

What would be a suitable and large enough aim to satisfy 
our minds with education, to bring its parts into unity, and 
to give dignity to human life? We need not travel far away 
from the old catechism answer,— “to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” We will also clasp with a firm grip the honest 
hands of our ethical friends with their gospel of “social ser- 
vice.” Let us say that we conceive the end of all education 
to consist in showing that we live in a universe, and in fitting 
us to live as its citizens. Or let us say that the aim of edu- 
cation is in learning to live as the children of God. We 
have said the same thing in each case. Or, if any one pre- 
fers to put this in the personal form, so as to be more objec- 
tive, and to say the aim of all education is in getting as 
many men and women as possible of the Christ-like type or 
pattern,— the order of the Beneficent,— we have said nothing 
different. Is there any better working theory for an all- 
round education than this? Or is there any more clearly 
philosophical word to be said about it, or is there anything 
that promises to work better in practice ? 

How shall we get this aim before the minds of all our 
youth? In other words, how shall we teach religion while 
we are teaching everything else? There are still those who 
imagine that we must capture our youth for an occasional 
hour, and have them read the Bible or recite the words of a 
creed. This is as if you were to try to make poets by teach- 
ing the rules of scansion. The result of a large part of so- 
called religious education is that the people who have passed 
through it do not know religion when they see it, as the 
Athenians did not recognize Socrates and the Pharisees did 
not know Jesus. 

How is it, on the contrary, that any of us has ever got a 
sense of the great aim of life? Is it not in most cases by the 
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touch of live men and women who ate living for the noblest 
ends? We may think Dr. Adler needlessly shy about using 
the familiar terms of religion, but we recognize in him a man 
whose life runs in the direction of the great divine current. 
Every such life by some subtle species of magnetic induction 
tends to bring other lives into parallelism with itself. 


On the Preservation of Furniture. 


In Miss Austen’s “ Persuasion ” that cautious legal adviser, 
Mr. Shepherd, lays it down as an indisputable maxim that 
“a lady without a family is the best preserver of furniture in 
the world.” Everything depends upon the point of view. 
Woman, considered as a preserver of furniture, has a sphere 
which can easily be defined. It is also evident that children 
are the natural enemies of furniture, and are to be dreaded 
by the care-taker equally with the moth and rust that cor- 
rupt and the thieves that break through and steal. The 
feather duster — that sceptre of housewifely authority — has 
no sanctity in the eyes of these young Goths and Vandals. 
The “best room” is an abomination in their eyes, and they 
would delight in the opportunity to reduce it to primal chaos. 
They revel in disorder, and have a strange faculty for pro- 
ducing it. They cannot be made to understand that the 
sunshine should be excluded because it fades the carpets. 

_Indeed, carpets have no value in their eyes except as con- 
venient places to spill ink on. The banisters, which the 
mature mind knows were made only to be polished and 
dusted, these barbarians suppose to be intended for tobog- 
gan slides. A glacier cannot compare with a vigorous small 
boy as a producer of interesting scratches. Alas for the 
furniture of a house infested with children! 

Yet something can be said on the other side. If the 
choice must be made between furniture and children, there 
are some who are not prepared to sacrifice the children. 
We cannot all be Herods, even for the sake of being con- 
sidered desirable tenants. After all, blood is thicker than 
soap-suds; and there are more things in heaven and earth 
than were ever dreamed of in the philosophy of the immacu- 
late housekeeper. Because she is virtuous, shall there be no 
more little finger-marks on the window-panes and no more 
gingerbread crumbs on the sofa ? 

Let us have the consensus of the competent,— and the 
competent are all right-minded persons under ten years of 
age,— Which is better, a delicate and snowy-white pillow- 
case or a pillow-fight? Instantly the youthful Jingoes 
reply with a defiant shout: Come one, come all! Millions 
for defence, but not one cent for tribute to the seamstress or 
to the laundress. Pillows were made for missiles in this 
Valhalla conflict where the hero arises “refreshed with 
blows.” Down with the wretch who would dampen martial 
ardor by reference to sordid material considerations! Neat- 
ness is not the first consideration on a battlefield. Of 
course, considered as a bedroom, the aspect of things js 
shocking ; but, considered as the field of Waterloo, it is sub- 
lime! The elderly person may complain that it is too noisy ; 
but he should remember that “every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise.” It is quite possible that a stray shot 
may knock over the water-pitcher. Such are the fortunes of 
war. Even the Parthenon has been bombarded. There is 
a scratch across the hard-wood floor which cannot be con- 
cealed from the observant eye; but carping criticism will 
surely be silenced when it is explained that it represents the 
Rubicon. What is furniture to those who still dwell in the 
heroic age? Let the merry war go on! 


“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


There are limits to the freedom of childhood, and middle 
age must sometimes quench the too exuberant Spirits of 
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youth. But after a time middle age grows strangely tolerant. 
There is something better than to be a preserver of furniture : 
it is to be a sharer in abounding, joyous life. 


Mother Church, also, is often much troubled about her 
furniture. Ecclesiastical heirlooms of great preciousness 
and “articles of bigotry and virtue” show signs of rough 
usage. The bric-a-brac is disturbed, and some of it is 
broken. The garish day intrudes, through doors carelessly 
left open, into rooms meant only to be seen in a dim religious 
light. ‘There is evidence that some articles of religion, in- 
tended only to be venerated, have been examined, and are the 
worse for the handling. Others have been put to uses for 
which they were not designed. Here and there are the frag- 
ments of some “form of sound words” which has been 
shattered by the rude play of thought. 

All this is very confusing to Mother Church. But, bless 
her dear motherly heart, it is because she has so many chil- 
dren that she can’t keep her house in better order. It is the 
new life that plays ducks and drakes with the old forms. 

A childless church has no trouble of that kind. Mistress 
Ecclesia, the elect “lady without a family, is the best pre- 
server of furniture in the world.” There is no disorder in 
her house. Her creeds are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. There is nota page torn out of her catechism. Her 
books and candles are always in the proper places. Every- 
thing is very correct, and just a little dull; and, oh, so very - 
lonesome ! 

The note of the true church is not correctness, but catho- 
licity. We long for a church that shall indeed be “the 
mother of us all.” She is not the mother of the saints and 
of the confessors only: she is also the mother of heretics and 
reformers. She has room for all. Her children must not 
only have food and discipline, but they must also have free- 
dom and light. She does not cast them off when they make 
mistakes. They must have room to grow: they must have 
opportunity for experiment and adventure. The great thing, 
after all, is not a well-kept house, but a healthy, happy 
household. 


Current Topics. 


In the midst of the deafening clamor of the sensational 
press, and of scarcely less sensational individuals, the ad- 
ministration maintains its attitude of perfect calmness in con- 
nection with the “ Maine” disaster. Again and again have 
Journals in various parts of the country made the definite 
and unqualified announcement that the investigations of the 
naval court of inquiry have shown, “ beyond the possibility 
of a doubt,” that Spanish treachery brought about the terrible 
event that came to the heart of the nation like a great shock. 
The government has persistently denied the truth of these 
announcements, and has declared with quieting emphasis 
that no indication of the findings of the board of inquiry is 
to be made until the work has been completed. The verdict 
may be expected by the end of the present week or the be- 
ginning of the next. 

ae 


_ THe Spanish government has been profuse in its expres- 
sions of sympathy and regret. It has apparently done all 
that lay in its power to remove the bitter impression that 
was left on the American mind by the bare assertion that 
Spanish hands directed the forces of death and destruction 
that sent two hundred and fifty brave men to the bottom of 
Havana Harbor. Spain is palpably anxious to avoid the 
possibility of conflict with the great cisatlantic republic 
There is rabid talk in Madrid, of course; and all is not 
pleasant at Havana. But the instructive fact remains that 
the government at Madrid is determined to avoid war. 
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ON the other hand, the war and navy departments at 
Washington have set the entire machinery at their command 
im motion. Ammunition is being despatched to fortified 
points. War vessels are being rapidly put in a condition to 
carry out orders at short notice. It is admitted that not 
since the War of the Rebellion have such energetic prepara- 
tions for defence been made. The formation of two ad- 
ditional regiments of artillery has been voted for by the 
Senate, for the purpose of occupying fortified positions 
and manning new batteries. If the present rumors of war 
have no other result, they will at least have demonstrated 
the capacity of the two arms of the national defence to act 
efficiently and rapidly after over thirty years of peace. 


& 


Goy. TYLER of. Virginia has vetoed the charter which the 
legislature of the State had voted to the town of Roslyn, just 
opposite the national capital. ‘The reason for the governor’s 
action was the discovery that the incorporators of the town of 
Roslyn had in view the establishment in that place of a gam- 
bling palace on a luxurious scale, similar to that now existing 
at Monte Carlo. His excellency reasoned that, at a time when 
the powers of Europe are discussing the question of taking 
common action to suppress the international scandal of 
Monte Carlo, it is too late in the day of civilization to permit 
the transplanting of the evil on the soil of Virginia. 


a 


THE trial of the sheriffs of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, 
for the shooting down of striking miners at Lattimer is 
nearing its end. Some indication of the direction and the 
force of the evidence may be found in the declaration which 
the presiding judge made to correspondents of certain papers 
that had assumed from the outset that the sheriffs were mur- 
derers, and deserved hanging without much ceremony, when 
he said that such an attitude would be accounted contempt 
of court and cause for discipline. 


& 


THERE is a general impression that the public, relying on 
the information furnished by the press, was too hasty in 
forming an opinion on the Lattimer case. The latest evi- 
dence tends to show that the miners were terrorizing the 
country for miles around, that they had beaten and other- 
wise violently maltreated associates who had refused to 
join in the march to Hazelton, and were therefore in the pre- 
cise position of law-breakers whom it was the duty of the 
sheriffs to keep within bounds by armed force, if necessary. 


a 


THERE is now very little chance that labor leaders in New 
England will be able to bring about the general strike among 
the textile operatives that had been planned. Several of the 
individual unions have declared in more or less emphatic 
terms against the project, and there is little doubt that it 
will be abandoned. In the meanwhile there is much suffer- 
ing among the strikers at New Bedford, Mass., Biddeford, 
Me., and one or two other points. The indications are that 
the operatives will eventually accept the reduction in wages. 


a 


Anortuer echo of the sorrow of the sea reached the con- 
tinent last week. The French liner, “La Champagne,” with 
over three hundred passengers on board, was due in New York 
Saturday, February 19. ‘The first news that the world had of 
her fate was obtained from a handful of sailors, half dead 
with cold and toil, who were picked up by the “ Rotterdam ” in 
mid-sea. ‘They had volunteered to go out upon the ocean to 
carry the news that the great steamer was disabled, and was 
drifting helplessly before the wind on the banks of New- 
foundland. There was joy on two continents when the 
French liner was towed into Halifax Harbor Sunday. 
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Now tTuat Zola has been sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment for daring to criticise the arbitrary action of the court 
that convicted Dreyfus of treason to France, the French 
government is turning savagely upon the witnesses who testi- 
fied in favor of the convicted author. Col. Picquart, who 
showed the corruption of his military chiefs in a way that 
fairly made the world gasp in incredulous astonishment, has 
been virtually cashiered from the army. A professor in one 
of the national schools of France has been removed sum- 
marily from his post, and others have been made to feel very 
unpleasantly the weight of the avenging hand of government. 
An attempt is being made to convince a courageous minority 
that it is utterly hopeless to protest against the dictates of an 
overwhelming and, for the time being, panic-stricken ma- 
jority. France has vindicated herself at the expense of 
national justice, at the sacrifice of the fundamental principles 
that stand for personal security and liberty of conscience. 


& 


Paris has fairly outdone itself in its expressions of hatred 
and contempt of the man who left the tranquillity of his 
study for the passion of the forum, in an endeavor to pre- 
vent the consummation of a national injustice. A sicken- 
ing chorus of jeers, in language which defies translation in 
a country where printer’s ink is incapable of transmitting in- 
decencies to paper, has gone up. Its echo reaches remote 
parts of the world in the form of printed circulars. 


& 


Bur the worst — by far the worst — of this unhappy affair 
is yet to come. A swarm of violent men are about to enter 
the struggle for seats in the legislative chamber,— men of 
fire-eating propensities, like Drumont, Rochefort, Deroulede, 
whose influence and weight in the community lie in their 
ability to appeal to the worst passions of the mob; who are 
Jew-baiters by profession, and will declare themselves Com- 
munists at the earliest moment when they shall be able to do 
so in safety. 

& 


An English man of letters announces that the French 
republic is dead. Indeed, that frequently recurring moment 
in history has once more arrived when the world is at a loss 
to predict the next step that will be taken by the Parisian 
mob, inflamed as it is by anger and blinded by hate. What 
will the next step be? The capitalists of France, a large 
proportion of whom are Jews, fear that Paris is on the verge 
of anarchy; and, where Paris goes, the rest of the country 
follows with childlike docility. Therefore, they do not feel 
secure; and capital, the sinews of industry, is flowing out 
of the country in a steadily swelling stream. What will the 
end be? A second commune, perhaps; or, at least, a reor- 
ganization of government on more radical lines than enter 
into the present political structure, which the French people 
have reared for themselves with so much travail since Sedan. 


* 


AMERICAN products are meeting with increasing opposition 
abroad. Close upon the attempt of the Prussian ministry to 
prohibit the importation of American fruit into Prussia, on 
the plea that it was infected with what is known as the “ San 
José scale,” comes the announcement that France is about to 
exclude American horses, on the allegation that they are af- 
flicted with spavins or some other disease, whatever its 
name. The German Reichstag has voted not to purchase 
American horses for the imperial cavalry, although the ex- 
perts admitted that the animals are much better qualified for 
army purposes than anything of the kind that Germany has 
been able to produce. ‘The appeal that was issued by the 
Austrian chancellor, Goluchowski, urging common European 
action against American competition, may be fairly said to 
be bearing some fruit. 
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Tue Italian tax upon titles, which has occasioned so 
much humorous comment in the American press, 1s a tragic 
indication of the failing fortunes of the kingdom of Italy. 
The Italian government is driven to its wits’ end to discover 
ways and means of keeping up the outward aspects of ma- 
terial strength and moral permanence. T he tax on titles is 
an attempt to raise a little of the crushing weight of taxation 
from the shoulders of the masses, and lay it upon the 
broadcloth-covered backs of the classes. Incidentally, the 
taxation of patents of nobility will have the effect of sup- 
pressing a good many bogus titles, and will exert a whole- 
some influence upon that large middle class which cannot 
dissociate the condition of respectability from the tawdry 


dignities of titles. 
a 


In no country in Europe is this hankering of the comfort- 
able, well-fed, and well-clothed dourgeoisze for patents of 
nobility carried so far as it is in France. The general 
statement that fully one-half of the titled individuals in 
France cannot point to an ancestry that is contained in the 
lists of the old nobility is a perfectly safe and conservative 
one. When a French provincial has “ arrived,” his first am- 
bition is to have the title of “comte” or “duc” or “ prince ” 
or what not tacked to his Jowrgeo’s name, ennobled by the 
judicious interposition of a “de” or a “du” at the desired 
point. Nobody questions the change, because it is so com- 
mon as not to merit special attention. Besides, some of 
those who under ordinary conditions would be entitled to 
a hearing in protest perhaps remember the old saw about 
people who live in glass houses, and wisely remain silent. 


& 


Ir has become an old story by this time that Great Brit- 
ain is carrying every point that she has raised in the inter- 
national debate in China. The closing argument appears 
to be the formal acceptance by China of the British offer of 
a loan, and an unreserved ratification of all the conditions 
imposed thereon. Parliament now feels that it has earned 
its right to a vacation, the tranquillity of which will be in- 
creased by a declaration which has just been made by M. 
Honotaux, the French minister of foreign affairs, that 
France has no intention whatever of trenching upon Brit- 
ish “spheres of influence” in West Africa. There may be 
some reason for doubting the entire sincerity of this last dec- 
laration, however. 

Pd 


CHRISTINE, the queen regent of Spain, calls to mind some 
of the wonderful strength of mind and the profound maternal 
devotion which made Maria Theresa of Austria a lustrous 
character in history. One is instinctively moved to reverence 
the brave woman who, in the midst of impending disaster in 
the kingdom, ard in the face of threatening death in the 
palace, has striven valiantly to maintain her son, the last of 
the Spanish Bourbons, upon the tottering throne of Madrid. 
Perhaps the quality that best indicates the splendid womanly 
qualities of the mother queen is the affectionate devotion 
with which she has personally nursed her frail son to a state 
of comparative health. 

& 


AT his birth the King of Spain, fortunate only in the pos- 
session of a devoted mother, was so feeble that the court 
physicians gave up the infant life for lost. If Alfonso XII. 
has survived the most dangerous period of childhood, it is 
because Queen Christine has lavished upon him the tender 
solicitude of a mother. And, if he survives the political storm 
that is now threatening to sweep his throne into the abyss 
of revolution, it will be because Doha Christina has saved 
the situation for the infant King of Spain, just as Maria The- 
resa saved it for the infant King of Hungary. 
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Brevities. 


Lady Somerset has withdrawn her approval of the conta- 
gious disease policy of the government of India. 


Let us not forget that, while the trial of Zola is revealing 
the defects of the French republic, it would be an indescrib- 
able calamity if the republic should fall. 


When Father Taylor ejected a lot of boys from the anxious 
seat at a revival meeting, he exclaimed : “ Come, boys, get out 
of this seat. This isn’t any shrimp net!” oe 


We are told that the photograph is the ruin of the fine 
arts. But we must remember that it is also supplanting the 
bad arts, and driving out the horrors which once infested 
many homes. Art that is fine will hold its own and make 


its way. 


The Boston /2/of is surprised to find Felix Adler on the 
Catholic side of the question concerning religion in educa- 
tion. All good men believe in an education which includes 
religion. Differences arise concerning the place, the time, 
and the teacher of religion. 


Let us hope it is not true that another heresy trial is 
coming in the Presbyterian Church. Dr. McGiffert has 
given offence, but the principal effect of a new heresy trial 
would be to draw the lines with more precision between 
liberals and conservatives in the Presbyterian Church. 


The story of a Unitarian Mission in our last issue was 
part of an address delivered by Mr. Douthit before a union 
meeting of Unitarian women in Chicago. It was received 
with great enthusiasm, and will be used to provide a perma- 
nent support for the Mission. 


In this week’s issue Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon draws a 
useful lesson from the experiences of the apostle Paul, one 
of the wisest and greatest of mankind, although his writings 
have often been used to support systems of theology which 
Paul would have rejected with horror. 


While in New England the storm howls, wires are beaten 
down, and horses: electrocuted in the streets, in Southern 
California flower shows and floral festivals delight citizen 
and tourist alike. At the same time in Australia people are 
dying of sunstroke. This is a versatile and variegated old 
world of ours. 


We have hundreds of saints scattered throughout the 
country. Every week some of them die, and affectionate 
friends long to read their praises in the Register. All the 
space we now give to articles would be used if we should 
admit all the tributes to the worthy dead. But, alas! not 
one reader in twenty would then care for the Register. And 
yet we ought to celebrate the lives of commanding power in 
all parts of the country. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Church Membership. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The articles in the Register concerning church member- 
ship interest me much. It is just here that our denomina- 
tion suffers and has suffered its greatest leakage. I hold it 
true that only a few persons are satisfied with truth in the 
abstract. The vast majority are reached by truth in sym- 
bol, truth concrete and organized. A statement, a church 
with associations and memories, a form of admission to 
membership,— we cannot afford to let these go. It is my 
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practice to talk to my people frequently on this subject. I 
have special meetings, at which I prepare my young people 
for membership. At Easter they join the church by signing 
the covenant and receiving from me the right hand of fellow- 
ship. I generally make brief remarks, and offer a prayer. . . 

This public acceptance of the church on their part and 
adoption of them on the church’s part, in the presence of 
friends and parents, has resulted in a deepening of feeling, 
a fresher interest, a direct and personal stake in the welfare 
of the church. 

Our covenant consists of two parts, a statement of belief 
and one of spirit and purpose. 
_ Our Belief. We believe in the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

Our Spiritual Purpose. In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man. FRANK A. GILMORE. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


There are many kinds of bigotry. Some superstitions are 
singularly persistent, even in an enlightened age. Among 
them is the conception that it is better to be murdered by a 
“regular” physician than to be cured by an “ irregular” 
practitioner. Such seems to be the delusion which possesses 
the State Board of Registration in their sweeping attempt to 
found a medical monopoly in Massachusetts. ‘This year’s 
bill is an extraordinary production, “breathing forth fire 
and slaughter” against all who do not conform to the 
methods of the old school. Is it not time to recognize the 
fact that the people of Massachusetts are perfectly compe- 
tent to select their own physicians? 

James F. Morton, Jr. 


The Scholar and the Worker. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In your excellent review of the‘ Personal Equation,” you 
mention the author as a professor of English literature in 
Columbia University. In the July Cosmopolitan the editor 
speaks of him as professor of Latin language and literature 
in that university. The latter must be his correct position, 
as we have to think of him as delivering his ponderous 
thought of antique fashion in Ciceronian Latin,— O tem- 
pora! O mores /—and graciously allowing a menial to fix 
them up in English for a waiting but ignorant public. 

“Some Phases of Modern Education” by the same author 
has not been noticed by the American and European press 
as its bearing on important matters demands. 

He says: “ The purpose of the university is to teach seren- 
ity of mind and loftiness of purpose, to make men see 
straight and think clearly, to endue them with a sense of 
proportion and a luminous philosophy of life,—a thing im- 
possible to those who do not draw their inspiration from the 
thought, the history, and the beauty of the classic past.” 
“Tt should produce a small and highly trained patriarchate, 
a caste, an aristocracy, if you will, ... driving in harness 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, who constitute 
the vast majority of the human race, and whose happiness is 
greater and whose welfare is more thoroughly conserved 
when governed than when governing.” 

It is pertinent to ask this scholar, in the language of 
Emerson, “ whether his learning be mortification or life.” 

In a new age, when-new economies have made much hand 
labor so unnecessary that we have the problem of overpro- 
duction and the pitiful problem of the unemployed, the uni- 
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versity Latin professor has no encouraging word for the vast 
majority of the human race. But, sitting in high serenity, he 
would remand them back, with a careless nod, into ce 
necessary slavery. Is it not possible to become excessively 
familiar with the bad manners and customs of cruel 
ancients ? ELLA ORMspy. 


For the Christian Register. 
Life’s Summary. 


BY ADELAIDE D. REYNOLDS. 


What have we won? Old age and silvered hair; 
Some smal] successes that we never sought; 

Some blessings that, though sweet, we yearned not for; 
Some victories for which we never fought. 


What have we done? Worn out our youth’s desires, 
Its high ambitions and its earnest will 

In vain endeavor. ‘Then, all longing past, 
We see our days with unsought duties fill. 


Yet, after all the failure and defeat, 
The broken hopes, the joys that would not stay, 
Grown strong with strife, our souls rejoice, and own 
The way God led us was a blessed way. 


Lent, the Traditional and the True. 


BY JAMES M. WHITON. 


Lent, as kept by the larger part of Christendom, is undeni- 
ably, at least in profession, an ascetic season, observed by 
exercises consisting partly in abstinence of one sort or 
another. Just as undeniable is it that Jesus, whose forty 
days’ fast in the wilderness of the temptation it professedly 
commemorates, was not an ascetic. His saying to those 
who reproached him with his disciples’ non-observance of 
fasts that the bridegroom’s friends could not fast while in 
his company (a figurative saying, significantly treasured up 
for us by three of the evangelists, with the addition that they 
would fast after the bridegroom’s departure) suggests what is 
plain enough to the reader of church history, that the spirit 
of Jesus has largely departed from the church that keeps 
fasts in his name. 

What genuinely Christian asceticism is in its true com- 
memoration of the Master will not be difficult to recognize. 
But it was early superseded by a spurious kind, of which 
Lent comes to remind us annually, and to point us from it to 
the true. It recalls to memory the old-time fasts of the 
ascetics, who sought to strengthen the spirit by weakening 
the flesh. Many of our neighbors pay the tribute of sym- 
pathy to these venerable memories by small abstinences from 
this or that customary indulgence, repeating the ancient fast 
in attenuated form. Well is it if such slight asceticism, 
though on a scale as reduced as that on which a few drops of 
water have taken the place of the primitive baptismal bath, 
serves to recall the important thing,—the spirit of those 
strenuous fasters. They were most earnest in their religion 
as they understood it. We may smile at their misunder- 
standing, but the smile recoils into shame for our lukewarm- 
ness. It is the earnest spirit of the olden time which Lent, 
viewed otherwise than superficially, points back and up to. 
The return of the season is desirable only for the recall of 
that spirit. 

What that spirit is appears in the saying of Paul to Felix, 
“ Herein do I exercise myself to have a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men alway.” One should notice 
that Paul’s word for “exercise” is the very word from 
which “ascetic” is derived. It might be translated, “ Herein 
I am an ascetic.” Here, then, is the genuinely Christian 
idea of asceticism. For a disciple of the Son of man who 
“came eating and drinking ” it is abstinence from offences 
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rather than from natural indulgences. But, of course, this 
includes abstinence from such indulgences as cause offences, 
—the total abstainer’s temperance principle. 

This, however, is easier resolved on than effected. Decent 
people do not intentionally give offence. But “ evil is 
wrought by want of thought.” Effort merely to abstain 
from offence fails to preclude offences caused unwittingly. 
Mere absence of evil intent is like the empty house in the 
parable, in which devils find facile lodgment. It must be 
exchanged for a positive good intent, and “I don’t mean to 
re-enforced by “I mean not to.” The effective bar to 
offences is an active benevolence. Exercise in this was the 
main part of Paul’s “exercise” in abstinence from them. 
He kept himself from running into them by speeding toward 
the goal of generous endeavor. me 

This sort of asceticism is practical religion; and this is 
what Lent, so far as wholesomely ascetic, is for, as a season 
professedly designed for the reviving of the spirit of religion. 
In this view Isaiah declared to a nation of ritualists that the 
true fast was in loosing the bonds of wickedness, befriend- 
ing the needy, succoring the oppressed. The Lenten fast, 
accordingly, is not kept by multiplying services of worship, 
helpful as this may be, but by increasing the services of 
benevolence, not merely those which are usually first 
thought of,—the organized philanthropies,— but especially 
those of the unorganized kind, so exposed to neglect. And 
so Lent comes with an appeal for a revival of the human 
sympathies that glowed for a day at Christmas, for a warmer 
fraternity toward dependants and servants, for more activity 
of the helping hand, for better cultivation of the sweet con- 
cords of life, so as better to preoccupy the heart against the 
offences which spoil friendships, weaken churches, sour 
family affection, and soil the well-springs of life. 

All this, to be sure, is simply the imitation of Christ; 
and Lent has always professedly aimed at the imitation of 
Christ. But the traditional is not the true. The traditional 
Lent is for imitating the solitary Christ in the wilderness by 
abstinence. ‘The true Lent is for imitating the social Christ 
among our neighbors by benevolence. 


The Dawn in Russia. 


~ BY S. IVAN TONJOROFF. 


A shadow has passed away from Russia. The sinister 
figure of Constantine Pobiedonostseff —the man who had 
set before himself the problem of reducing government to a 
formula and faith to a symbol -— no longer dominates Church 
and State in Russia, stifling free thought by decrees of 
heresy, blocking political progress by decisions on questions 
of orthodoxy. 

When the historians of the closing years of the century 
shall have written the account of the final battle between 
tyranny and freedom, between bigotry and enlightenment, in 
Russia, two names will be found to stand out in bold relief 
on the burning pages,—two names designating the leaders 
of the lost cause of reaction. They will be those of Alexan- 
der III., of the house of Romanoff, and Constantine Pobie- 
donostseff, the son of a provincial university professor. 

A curious fatality seems to have bound the two men 
together from the very beginning of their respective careers. 
Pobiedonostseff took his first step to domination over the 
imperial mind when he was appointed tutor to the future 
ruler of all the Russias. At that time an irresistible wave of 
liberalism had broken over Russia, and was sweeping away 
the obstacles that had accumulated through centuries of 
political torpor and moral degradation. 

Alexander II., the “ Czar Liberator,” had decreed that the 
human body could not be held as a chattel by the nobility. 

Obviously, that was the first step toward the inevitable ad- 
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mission that neither could the human mind nor the human 
soul be kept in bondage by political doctrinaires or ecclesi- 
astical heresy-hunters. : : 

To the simple mind of Alexander III. this subversion of 
the existing order meant anarchy. Why should the Russian 
think? Had not political freedom led to the overthrow of 
Had not the slackening of the chains of 
church despotism resulted in atheism? Where was this ex- 
tension of human liberty in Russia to end? The problems 
were beyond the intellectual grasp of the young emperor. 

In his distress he turned to his old tutor,—to the man 
who had been in the habit of drawing, for the benefit of the 
dawning imperial intelligence, a beautiful system of straight 
lines, forming, in the aggregate, a series of diagrams that 
could be made to solve all possible political and religious 
problems; the man who could dismiss an intellectual doubt 
with a quotation, and silence a soul’s protest with a mathe- 
matical proposition,—to whom all things were luminous, 
positive, eternal. 

Pobiedonostseff was appointed ober-procuror of the Most 
Holy Synod, which meets at Moscow, and has for its special 
mission the care of the religion of the empire. Its decisions 
issue to the people simple, clear-cut, and positive. It is a 
saying among the unbelieving in Russia that God himself 
would not dare to question the decrees of the Most Holy 
Synod, because, if he did so, he would surely be summoned 
to Moscow, tried for heresy, and perhaps expelled from the 
Church! And, if there was ever a man who was born for the 
high office of ober-procuror of this supreme court of heresy, 
that man was undoubtedly Constantine Pobiedonostseff, the 
son of a provincial university professor. 

The ober-procuror declared that there must be uniformity 
of religions in the empire, from the Neva to the Yellow Sea 
and from the country of the Somoyedes to the Crimea. 
Protestantism could not be tolerated, nor could Judaism, nor 
Confucianism, nor anything that differed, either in teaching 
or in practice, with the diagrams that had been drawn in the 
cabinet of the Most Holy Synod. The Stundists must aban- 
don their evangelical doctrines; the Paschkovists must cease 
to live simply and think nobly; the Buriats must give up 
their heathen practices, and become exemplary orthodox. 

“Administrative” measures followed. The wail of pain 
and despair that swept over the steppes, and nearly drowned - 
the clangor of the orthodox bells on the Kremlin, told the 
story of the frightful tragedy that was being enacted in holy 
Russia. The Jews were scourged. The Stundists and 
Paschkovists were reduced virtually to the position of serfs. 
Regiments of Cossacks were sent to the Buriats. They 
were accompanied by priests, swinging censers and bearing 
aloft crucifixes that flashed and glittered in the sun. So 
powerful was the combination of theology and armed force 
that thousands of the Mongolians received holy baptism 
every day, and were duly enrolled in the Christian host of 
the empire. 

The cries of the oppressed reached St. Petersburg. The 
“little father” heard them. 

‘‘ By whose order is this being done?” asked the ruler of 
all the Russias. 

““ By the order of the Most Holy Synod,” was the reply. 

“Very well,” concluded Alexander III., “since my starik 
[old man] wishes it so, let it be so.” 

_The emperor could crush a horse-shoe by squeezing it in 
his hand or he could raise the weight of his colossal body 
by the strength of his little finger; but who was he that he 
should scrutinize the inscrutable way of his starik, or try to 
interfere with the demonstration of his mathematical proposi- 
tions? So Pobiedonostseff became the conscience of the 
emperor. 
aed ane empire was too narrow for this restless per- 
ee y. ther nations must be brought under the ortho- 

ceptre of the czar. The Finnish language must be sup- 


governments ? 
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pressed in the university of Riga, in order that the growing 
youth may learn the language in which the synodal decrees 
are published. The Baltic Germans must cease to be Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic Teutons. They must become Slavs, 
; and orthodox Slavs at that. Secret emissaries, armed with 
unlimited corruption funds, must be scattered among all the 
Slavonic nationalities. Where persuasion failed, gold must 
be used to subvert order and overthrow governments, in order 
that the power of the czar and the Church may become 
greater and greater over the minds of all Slavs. The Servi- 
ans and the Bulgarians especially suffered from the results of 
Russian Machiavellism, until the name of the czar became a 
word of terror. 

And now Constantine Pobiedonostseff is no longer oder 
Procuror of the Most Holy Synod. He ceased recently to 
be the intellect and the conscience of the empire. It is said 
that he was deposed by the emperor Nicholas II., who had 
become alarmed at the growing fanaticism of his father’s 
startk. 

Recently the czar made the declaration that religion had 
ceased to be an issue in the government of the empire, that 


men could pray to God without reference to synodal de- 


crees or to the manner of their worship or the form of their 
belief. That wkase marked the triumphant termination of a 
great battle for human liberty. It meant the abolition of 
religious slavery in Russia. 


Our Lady of Guadalupe. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Once upon a time, some four hundred years ago, so the 
legend runs, the Virgin Mary appeared to a pious Indian, 
and bade him go to a barren hill, and gather flowers where 
no flowers could grow. Full of faith, he obediently climbed 
the steep ascent, and, to his surprise, found beautiful blos- 
soms at every step. He filled his tilma with them, and 
hastened to tell his priest of the wonderful miracle. As he 
emptied the flowers upon the ground, in proof of his words, 
a picture of the Virgin was found upon the tilma. To 
commemorate the gracious appearance, a shrine was built 
upon the hill, which has become the most sacred Mecca for 
all the Indians of Mexico. ‘he tilma, with its magic pict- 
ure, the colors bright and glowing, hangs in the little church; 
and above the head of the Virgin is a crown of gold, for 
which thousands of dollars were contributed a few years ago. 

At the foot of the hill is another shrine, built about a 
sacred fountain that gushed out where the Virgin stood when 
she bade Juan Diego fetch the flowers. Its waters are sup- 
posed to be for the healing of the nation, and are visited by 
multitudes throughout the year. 

The day of days in Mexico is the festival of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. It fell this year on Sunday, the 12th of 
December. By Saturday evening the pilgrims had swarmed 
in from all the region roundabout, many coming a hundred 
miles on foot or on donkeys, a few in squeaking ox-carts. 
For a year, perhaps, they had been saving every centavo for 
the pious pilgrimage. The City of Mexico does not have 
hostelries enough for such a throng; and the centavos were 
not for travelling expenses, hotel board, or clothes for the 
journey. They were for tortillas and other simple fare, for 
votive offerings, and to gamble with. 

An evening service is held in each of the many shrines on 
and about the hill of Guadalupe, a part of which is a relig- 
ious dance. The Indians, descendants of the old Aztecs 
and other tribes, thus interweave their ancient form of wor- 
ship with that which their ancestors borrowed from Spain. 

It was a strange sight to visitors from the cold north to 
wander about among the pilgrims that December night in 
Mexico. ‘he great plaza was “filled with stands containing 


fruits, vegetables, candies, tortillas, and other eatables. 
Charcoal stoves fumed on every hand, on which were sim- 
mering soups or frying meats. The air was redolent of 
onions, garlic, boiling oil, and Chili sauce. There was not 
one atom of cleanliness to be found save in the hearts of the 
oranges and pomegranates. Smoky torches lighted up the 
weird groups that were cooking, selling, eating, drinking 
pulque, and hovering over the roulette tables. 

As the evening advanced, the foot-worn hosts lay down 
upon the ground, their only bivouac for the night. The 
pavements were so close covered with these sleepers that 
passers had to walk in the middle of the street. By the 
hundred and the thousand, packed as close as red herrings 
in a box, these pilgrims lay, men, women, and children, with 
no bed save the ground, no bed-clothes save their garments, 
scant and dirty, and no cover save their thin cotton or 
woollen serapis. 

Along one side of the square were covered arches, beneath 
which other hundreds were sleeping. As the hour ap- 
proached ten, an old man among them sat up, and began to 
improvise a rhythmic version of the life of Jesus. He 
would sing two lines in a sweet, pathetic voice, and two or 
three women near by would sing the refrain. It was in a 
minor strain, tender and full of pathos. The voices blended 
well; and, as they echoed from the arches overhead, it 
sounded like a responsive choir service. This they kept up, 
varying the air occasionally till sleep overpowered them, and 
they sank down with the other dreamers. 

On Sunday services were held in all the shrines at inter- 
vals during the day. The crowds were phenomenal. They 
filled the entire roadway, five miles, between Mexico and the 
sacred hill. At Guadalupe the masses were so pressed 
together that at certain hours they were impenetrable. As 
the day drew near its close, the tide turned the other way, 
and heavily loaded mule cars and carts carried many home- 
ward, while the majority walked the dusty highway. Here a 
father had his little child snug against his breast. There a 
mother suckled her baby as she turned wearily cityward. 
Sometimes four women would carry by its four corners the 
reboso of one of them, in which a child was sleeping. 
Groups returning in twos and threes over the hillsides, made 
a picturesque scene with their gayly-colored wraps and coni- 
cal sombreros. 

In addition to the visiting of the shrines these people 
made their trip a means of gain. On every hand they were 
squatted beside things they had bought to sell,— toys of 
many kinds, jars, baskets, candied pumpkin, pecan candy, 
cheap dry goods, etc. Everywhere there was pulque, made 
from the juice of the maguey plant, and brought in by the 
Indians in hog-skins. And everywhere, under the very 
shadow of the churches, gambling was going on. It was a 
strange combination of religious, or superstitious, fervor and 
games of chance. 

The people, almost entirely Indian, were filthy in person 
and attire, with unkempt hair and uncanny faces. But they 
were very civil to each other, kind and patient with the in- 
numerable babies and children, and not very drunk, in spite 
of the floods of pulque. j 

The many cripples, deformed, blind, and leprous-looking 
people, that lined the steps of the holy temple, and lay at the 
temple gates, made one think of similar crowds that used to 
lie waiting the approach of the Good Physician in the olden 
days. ‘The sad eyes of the Virgin seemed to look on them 
with mercy, and they gleaned a few centavos from those who 
passed. 

The whole affair was novel for travellers from the cold 
north, who had never before seen hundreds of strings 
stretched across the streets hung with tissue paper of every 
color for decorations, nor myriads of men and women sleep- 
ing in the open air on a December night, happy if by 
chance the edge of the curbstone could be found for a 
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pillow. ‘These things alone showed the difference in ane 
climate. New England weather would have soon ruined the 
frail adornments, broken up the little markets, and driven 
the people to a safer shelter than under the open sky. As 
it was, a genial sun shone on them by day, a clear moon 
beamed on them by night, and in an eternal silence, un- 
broken by the din of voices and clang of musical instru- 
ments, the snow-clad mountains kept faithful guard. 


Nature and the Worshipper. 


BY WILLIAM LINCOLN SMITH. 


[Toward the close of a recent paper read before one of our local so- 
cieties, I was led in the development of my subject, “ The True Aspect 
of our Relationship to Nature,” to ask the question, What is the ideal 
method of personal worship? Having given several illustrations of the 
manner in which the religious aspect of nature was impressed upon the 
more important pre-Christian forms of belief, I traced the gradual loss 
of any religious interest in nature on the part of the Church during the 
Middle Ages, the following tendency to a return to a closer communion 
with the world of life about us, culminating in our own time, and 
urged so powerfully by Wordsworth and others. This call to return 
being urged by some writers on rather dubious grounds, it becomes de- 
sirable to see whether Nature can give us a true moral standard ; and it 
has been argued that she not only cannot, but that she has no sort of 
relation to morality at all. A purely naturalistic position is not satisfy- 
ing to the ethical sense, however; and some line of argument, which, 
as Prof. Seth says, leads us to consider the perfect evolution of the 
ethical, moral and spiritual, nature of man,—the end and aim of the 
universe as we see it,—is most desirable. Still, whether we think that 
this life is the end of all, or that our true home is to be found elsewhere 
after this world is for us in the past, the fact remains that here we are 
a part of Nature; and it is our duty and obligation to make the wisest 
use of whatever aid she can give in the development of our being 
equally on the spiritual as on the physical side. ] 

At this point the question confronts us, What value does 
Nature possess for me? And the answer is plain: Only just 
so much as I personally am capable of receiving out of her 
inexhaustible store. 

Thus two men stand together on a ledge, jutting out from 
among the spruces on a mountain ridge in Maine. It is toward 
evening ; and over all the landscape pour the prodigal rays 
of the slowly sinking sun, lighting up the distant peaks, 
casting purple shades athwart the hollows, and tinting the 
gray rocks, peeping out here and there among the trees, with 
a delicate pink. Before them the forest falls in billowy slopes 
to the valley below, and stretches away on all sides, one 
vast sea of green cloud, flecked and gleaming here and there 
with the sparkle of a dozen lakes. Circling around, the 
mountains rise in massive grandeur, stern and silent in 
their eternal seats. The stir of forest life is all about them, 
every tiniest atom instinct with its portion of the great puls- 
ing life of God. Before each man the same vision ; but 
what of the inward vision ? At the very instant when the 
spirit of one was being uplifted beyond measure, and the 
grandeur and glory of the world of which he felt himself, 
by reason of his heaven-born mind and spirit, and a vital 
master part, and there stirred within him thoughts almost 
pevensl power of utterance, his companion (a guide) spoke : 

Now what do you suppose this miserable country was 
made for? ?Tain’t even fit to raise taters on. Don’t see as 
Columbus did anything great in discovering it.” Have we 
not all been conscious, at times, either of our failure to ap- 
preciate the sentiments of others or of being jarred by the 
failure of others to appreciate our own? 

Now it is impossible for a man to Stand in this higher re- 
lationship to nature, and not have his standards of worship 
and religious life more or less affected thereby. Take the 
church edifice, for instance. There is a sentiment frequently 
met with that this is somehow different from other buildings 
in and of itself. It has been consecrated by a formal rite, 
and many feel that only there may God be truly worshipped. 
But how erroneous this is! Long, long years ere the first 
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raised, worship was offered at altars all over the 
srs "The Persian on ie mountain top kindled his fires as 
the sun rose; and his hymn to the light, gift and symbol of 
Ahura-Mazda (the “ All-wise, Most High”), burst from a 
lips in phrases many of which are comparable to those 0 
Hebrew bards. So, too, in India the Arya at his family 
altar assembled his household at the same hour, and never 
more heartfelt praise ascended to heaven than we find in 
some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

But men soon came to desire a more localized centre of 
worship, and gradually developed an edifice specially set aside 
for worship, and apparently intended to symbolize the uni- 
verse as the true “ House of God.” There are numerous 1n- 
dications of this in Egypt; and the tabernacle of the Jews 
had, probably, the same symbolism in view. This, at least, 
seems to have been the thought of the monk Cosmas in the 
sixth century ; for we find him arguing backward, and deduc- 
ing from the characteristics of the tabernacle a complete 
cosmographical system, which was soon made part of the 
body of church doctrine. Thus the Christian Church in- 
herited the symbolic idea of the Church, but quickly shaped 


‘the holy edifice into the cathedral, symbolic of the cross, 


with the Lady Chapel behind the altar frequently inclined 
slightly to the main axis to represent the head of Jesus drop- 
ping to one side upon the cross. ? eed 

Evidently, the Church is symbolic, or was when faith was 
younger. ‘To-day it symbolizes for us—what? Most of 
our churches, following the Puritan idea, are plain, and, in 
too many cases, cold. Our conception of the universe is 
utterly beyond symbolism. We hardly care to follow the 
cathedral builders. Why, then, do we still cling to the 
church rather than worship in the open air? Our church 
finds its sanctity simply in time-honored custom. It is a 
localization, so that the mind readily grasps in it the concep- 
tion of a hearthstone about which is gathered the religious 
household of the community, where abide the memories of 
the lives and deeds of the great and good who have gone. 
From its pulpit have gone out words of cheer in time of 
gloom, of courage and patriotism in time of need, of wisdom 
and help at all times; and hence it becomes, in a way, one’s 
spiritual home. As such, it is to be honored and supported. 
Even if one does not enter fully into it, it should be upheld 
for the good it does others. Its banners should be borne in 
the forefront of the strife of our complex modern life, and 
about it, the visible sign and centre of the faith, should be 
rallied the forces of good and the moral strength of all the 
community. 

In accordance with this let me reiterate that nothing I 
shall say further is to be made an excuse for failing in duty _ 
to the church. If the freedom claimed be so used, it is no 
longer freedom, but license. ‘To the Church the community 
turns, and to it one should give not only honor and due 
praise, but personal support as well; for, by so doing, one 
stands boldly before men planted on the right side, strength- 
ening the wavering by his presence. 

Bearing this in mind, let us ask if the Church is always 
the best place for personal worship, Again, it depends upon 
the man; and many there are who find their greatest uplift 
and aid to worship in the Church as it exists among us to- 
day, others evidently do not. Thus my personal feeling is 
that the method of service in most Congregational churches, 
particularly outside the cities, is of minor assistance to actual 
worship. More inspiration I find in some such method as 
that of the Anglican Church, with its stately service handed 
down through the ages, its cathedrals soaring upward, the 
glow of color from windows, themselves religious poems, 
streaming over choir and nave, their walls studded with 
memorials of the great and true who for hundreds of years 
have knelt at their chancel rails and laid themselves down to 
rest within their storied walls. 

But better than this, better than the grandest temple ever 
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raised by mortal hands, is that great Church, ever the same, 
but ever new, built by God’s command, instinct with his life, 
speaking of his power, needing no altar; for each separate 
atom is itself a shrine and altar of the living God. In the 
organ note of the wind sweeping through the forests; in the 
measureless depth of sky above; in the silent majesty of the 
mountains or the calm balance of the sea; in the irresistible 
stride of star and planet singing on their way; in all the 
wonders of the mighty universe around, one feels with an 
intensity nothing else can ever give that sense of the imma- 
nence of God, of his eternal power and wisdom, of the 
sacredness of life, and, more than all, of our close relationship 
to him and his abiding care of us, in which true worship 
consists ; and who may avoid crying with the great Goethe? 


“Who dare express him? And who profess him, 
Saying, I believe in him! 
Who, feeling and seeing, deny his being, 
Saying, I believe him not! 
The All-enfolding, the All-upholding, 
Folds and upholds he not thee, me, himself ? 
Arches there not the sky above us? 
Lies not beneath us, firm, the earth? 
Rise not on us, shining friendly, the stars ? 
And feelest not, thronging to head and heart, 
The force still weaving its eternal secret, 
Invisible, visible, round thy life ? 
Vast as it is, fill thy heart with that force ; 
And when thou with it art wholly blest, 
Call it then what thou wilt,— 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name to give it, the feeling is all in all, : 
The name is sound and smoke, obscuring heaven’s pure glow.” 


This can at present, for the great majority, be little more 
than an ideal, for those who at this time are capable of 
maintaining such a high religious position unaided by the 
more concrete church worship form, necessarily, but a small 
minority ; and, until all do become thus capable, the Church 
will never be without good reason for being. Yet this is the 
end toward which I believe all should address themselves,— 
to cultivate in every way that intimate and high sense of 
things which shall make worship the habitual state of mind, 
when neither here nor there, “neither in this mountain nor 
at Jerusalem, shall men worship'the Father,” but all the world 
about shall be the temple at whose myriad altars every knee 
shall bow and every tongue proclaim the glory of God 
manifested in each minutest particle which, in its station, 
patiently works out its part in the great plan of Him who is 
above and in and through all, from whom all things pro- 
ceed and to whom all return. 


Spiritual Life. 


That only which we have within can we see without. If 
we meet no gods, it is because we harbor none. If there is 
grandeur in you, you will find it in porters and sweeps.— 
Emerson. 

‘ wt 


Great battles are really won before they are actually 
fought. To control our passions, we must govern our habits, 
and keep watch over ourselves in the small details of every- 
day life— Sir John Lubbock. 


Pd 
To live in the presence of great truths and eternal laws, to 
be led by permanent ideals,— that is what keeps a man. pa- 


tient when the world ignores him, and calm and unspoiled 
when the world praises him.— Ba/zac. 


Fd 


It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from action, to 
have learned to feel rightly without acting rightly. Feeling 


is given to lead to action. If feeling be suffered to awake 
without passing into duty, the character becomes untrue.— 
Et. W. Robertson. 

a 


We are to live, not that we may have things, but that they 
may make us better men and women; not that we may have 
liberty, but that out of our liberty there may come a better 
growth; not that we may have education, if by education we 
mean schools and books, but that out of schools and books 
there may emerge a nobler manhood; not even that we may 
have religion, if by religion we mean creeds and rituals and 
churches and preachers: these are of use only as they make 
men more worthy to be called the sons of God.— Lyman Ab- 
bott. 


Che Pulpit. 


Diversities in Spiritual Experience. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


“The men that journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing the 
voice, but beholding no man.” — ACTS ix. 7. 

“ They that were with me beheld indeed the light; but they heard 
not the voice of him that spake to me.” — ACTS xxii. 9. 

Here we have one instance out of a multitude of that 
which is curiously characteristic of the make-up of our 
volume of Holy Scripture from the first page of it to the 
last. Events of cardinal importance are given in multiplicate 
with what any modern editor would certainly regard as a 
wasteful profusion of repetition and parallel. The story of 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus is told more than once, 
more than twice, more than thrice. It is told first, in the 
order of the history, in the ninth chapter of the Acts; after- 
ward Paul himself tells it (Acts xxii.) in his speech from 
the stairs to the mob in the temple court; still later (Acts 
xxvi.) he tells it again in his defence before King Agrippa 
and Governor Felix; and again he tells it to the Galatians in 
the first chapter of their Epistle, to say nothing of references 
to it in other epistles. 

And the story is never twice alike; even when it is told by 
the same man, and he the chief actor in it.’ In fact, the 
variations amount to such serious discrepancies as to drive 
commentators to their wits’ end to reconcile them. To take 
the three narratives in the book of Acts, for instance, and to 
take them at a single point: in the ninth chapter, when the 
great light shines from heaven and Saul falls prostrate and 
hears a voice, the men who are with him stand erect, hearing 
the voice, but seeing no man; in the twenty-second chapter 
the men who are with him behold indeed the light, but hear 
not the voice of him that speaketh; and, in the twenty-sixth 
chapter, the men who are with him do not stand erect at all, 
but all fall prostrate together. And among those who con- 
ceive that it is a duty laid upon them to make believe, to 
themselves and others, that there are no discrepancies in the 
three narratives, there are great searchings of heart and of 
grammar and dictionary as to the reconciling of them. ; 

If you put the question to me, How do you reconcile 
these divergent stories? the answer is very easy,—I don’t 
reconcile them. I take them just as they are, discrepancies 
and all. I am quite content with the Bible as it is. Varia- 
tions and divergencies and contradictions and anachronisms 
and all, it is an excellent book as it stands, and a great deal 
better for its purpose, no doubt, than it would be without 
them. And when some diligent, hard student, mighty in 
Hebrew and Greek, in geology and chronology, and the rest, 
comes to us hot and excited from much wrestling with these 
tough questions, and announces exultantly that he has settled 
them all, and that there are no contradictions nor discre- 
pancies left in the Bible, I am not half so grateful to him as 
he expects, partly because I presume that he is mistaken — 
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he generally is — and partly because the difficulties he thinks 
he has got rid of are not real difficulties except as we have 
made them such, and partly because we cannot spare the dis- 
crepancies. We need the instruction that is in them, and 
need it all the more for the fact that for these many hundred 
years the Christian folk have been doggedly resolved that 
they would not receive it. . 

But some will ask me again, How do you reconcile these 
discrepancies with the doctrine of the inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures? I don’t reconcile them. Is not here a rather 
droll idea of the duty of a Christian minister, to expect him 
to reconcile the Scriptures with his doctrine? He would 
seem to be better employed in reconciling his doctrine with 
the Scriptures. I am not in the least concerned about any- 
body’s favorite doctrine about Scripture. If anybody has 
a doctrine about Scripture that does not agree with the facts 
of Scripture, let him mend it or make it over until it does 
agree with them, and not trim and pare and bend and wrest 
the Scripture to agree with his doctrine or his grandfather’s 
doctrine. : 

Coming back to these parallel stories of the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, we are able, by no very severe cross-examina- 
tion of them, to come at this as the substantial fact concern- 
ing the troop that were journeying with Saul. When Saul was 
dazzled by the great light, and saw revealed to his vision the 
person of Jesus Christ, and heard words addressed to him- 
self, the soldiers with him saw the great light, but discerned 
no man. ‘They heard a sound, but distinguished nothing of 
what was said. This does not agree, in the exact letter, with 
the two narratives, as they do not in the letter agree with 
each other. But the substantial fact is clear: In _ pres- 
ence of identically the same sensible phenomena, Saul saw 
and heard what the rest did not see nor hear. He saw and 
heard and recognized the Lord Jesus Christ, while the rest 
saw only a bright light and heard a sound. 

Now this sensible and historical fact is also a spiritual 
fact. Instead of discrediting the triple narrative in which it 
occurs thus incidentally, it puts on it the stamp of verisi- 
militude. Different men, of differing intellectual, esthetic, 
spiritual capacity, in face of the same facts, always do see 
different things. 

A broad and familiar illustration of the principle involved 
used often to be impressed on my mind in the young days 
of my ministry in hilly Litchfield, Conn. Traversing 
the broad-stretching parish on my mare. Rose, sometimes 
when the road had wound up to the summit of a sightly 
eminence, I would draw bridle, and Rose and I would rest, 
and look abroad over the fair prospect. Stretches of wood 
and meadow, ploughed fields glossy from the recent share, 
orchard and maple grove, lines of arching elms over the 
country roads, red farm-houses and barns; perched on its 
distant hill, the white village with its church spire; in its 
valley between, the blue surface of Bantam Lake,— this was 
the view spread out before me and my good mare Rose, as 
we rested on the hill top. The same objects were before her 
eyes and before mine. Did she and I see the same thing? 
I saw vastness, beauty, hope, the possibility of God’s king- 
dom on earth. Did Rose see anything, I wonder, besides the 
prospect of an easy trot down hill in the direction of her 
stable and her supper? 

We do not need to cite any such violent contrast to illus- 
trate the fact that we see, any of us, in the objects brought 
within the ken of our senses, only so much as we have the 
capacity of seeing. You and I will take our drive together 
through this wonderfully lovely region, and find delight in the 
changing contour of the country, now gentle and now bold, 
and in some broad views or narrow bits of landscape, and 
will say to each other, in a vague way, “It was a delightful 
drive. But how if we take our friend the geologist into the 
carriage with us? He sees a world of things that we do not 
see. Before him is the same landscape. But he is observing 
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the work of the great glacier that used to work its way 
through here toward the sea. He finds its moraines and the 
mighty bowlders that it used to tumble about in its sluggish 
play, and the marks of its ploughing on the rock-surfaces, and 
all its slow work in grinding up and spreading the surface- 
dressing of this part of the creation. And we who sit beside 
him are as men who see a light and hear a sound, but get no 
articulate message and behold no man. The capacity of 
seeing and hearing as he does has never been generated in 
us. It is not only that we do not notice, we literally do not 
see. And yet this keen-sighted scientific friend of ours may 
have gone over our course with us in like blindness to what 
we have seen of beautiful and picturesque and historic. 

1. The noblest thing that any can see or hear, when nat- 
ural sights and sounds approach the senses, is the vision and 
the voice of God. As the crown and glory of all beautiful 
things, it is given to some to catch glimpses as of the 
Wonder-worker almost hidden behind his works, and to say, 
with faith that is itself an evidence of the unseen One, “ My 
Father made them all.” But others with equal keenness of 
sensibility shall gaze delighted on these scenes of natural 
beauty, and for all their gazing discover nothing but what 
meets the eye. 

2. Closely allied to the sense of beauty in the world of 
nature is the recognition of utility,— the fitness of things to 
their uses. It is just as fine an intellectual quality, in its 
way, as the sense of beauty. The men who were impatient 
to, get away from the pictures and statues at Chicago, that 
they might spend their time in the Machinery Building in 
studying ingenious devices of inventive skill, were of just as 
high an intellectual grade as those who lingered, absorbed 
in delight, at the Art Building. They might be railed at as 
Philistines, and might scoff back at the zesthetes ; but there 
was no need,—either was as good as the other. ‘To these 
men the whole world of life is full of miracles of skill. The 
artisan, the inventor, the mechanical engineer, examines 
these natural adaptations with keen appreciation and delight, 
borrows hints and methods from them for his own work, 
studies the bearing of each purpose on some remoter pur- 
pose, and then asks, perhaps, What is the ultimate purpose 
of the whole of it? what is it all for? descries far away 
the great end, the ultimate purpose, toward which all things 
tend. /erhaps he does, I say: perhaps not. It depends. 
Some men never do. They only see a bright light and hear 
a sound. 

3. We see in the world about us not only a system of pur- 
poses, but a system of causes. There are those who see no 
purpose or design at all in the world, but all men recognize 
causes. ‘The whole fabric of modern knowledge is built on 
this,— the study of the facts, the inquiry into the cause, and 
into the cause of the cause. A most noble sight it is,— the 
steady ascent of the human mind from age to age along this 
firm and sure but arduous pathway of knowledge. It fills 
us, aS we gaze, with a double wonder: first, at the swift and 
strong and stately pace at which the great leaders of discoy- 
ery go climbing on along that lofty steep from cause to prior 
cause ; and, then, at their sudden halt just short of the end. 
As one of the keenest of women, Frances Power Cobbe, 
whom no one will suspect of Orthodoxy, has remarked, “ It 
1s some men’s way, when they find out how a thing was done, 
to infer that therefore no one did it.” We grow impatient, 
almost angry, sometimes, with these great men because “ by 
their wisdom they know not God”; and we say: Why don’t 
they know? Their very science ought to teach them. But 
it 1s a most unreasonable impatience. We are demanding 
of Science that which science has no power to do. It is not 
written, ‘‘ By logic we know that the earth was made by the 
word of God,” but “ By faith we know.” Now all men have 
not faith. 

There shall come to the study of the system of animated 
nature a man sublimely and divinely endowed with powers 
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of minute observation and large generalization, intent with 
such devotion on the quest of truth that his long life is an 
unbroken sequence of labor through many ways, converging 
all on one great end; a man of apostolic boldness in declar- 
ing the truth that he has attained to, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear. And this man (no need to 
name Charles Darwin) shall slowly fashion into a symmet- 
rical completeness that system of the interpretation of nature 
in which the Church is at last slowly and reluctantly coming 
to recognize the noblest argument of the eternal wisdom and 
foreknowledge of God. He himself finds no such argument. 
He “beholds indeed the light, but hears not the voice of him 
that speaketh”; while others journeying with him along the 
self-same road — Wallace, St. George Mivart, Dana — be- 
hold the heavens opened, and hear a “voice from out the 
excellent glory.” 

We watch with amazement the dizzy career of those pio- 
neers of mathematical astronomy, the “ devout astronomers,” 
Kepler and Newton, striding forth into-the starry spaces on 
slender strands of calculation, and there listening with the 
faith of little children to hear the heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament show his handiwork. And follow- 
ing them, with not inferior powers and not unequal steps, 
marching along those same paths of starry light, we see the 
great Laplace; and, when we listen for his antiphon to their 
seraphic song of praise to God, what is this that we hear? 


God? Nous n’avons pas besoin de cet hypothese,—* We have 
no use for that hypothesis.” And yet they were the same 
heavens, 


“ And still they were the same bright, patient stars.” 


4. As with God’s works, so with his written word. It will 
tell you what you have ears to hear,—no more. Not many 
years apart in time there languished in prison, one in France 
and one in England, two men suffering alike 


“In liberty’s defence, a noble cause 
With which all Europe rang from side to side.” 


And with each of them, in hand or in memory, was that book 
of blessing which through all these ages has been to trust- 
ing souls a light in dark places, a guide in perplexed paths, 
a comfort in the valley of death-shade. And to James Mont- 
gomery, the Moravian, it was all this, and more. It yielded 
to him the inspiration of holy songs of faith and hope and 
triumph which the Church wil] not willingly let die, while to 
Thomas Paine it yielded nothing but material for his ribald 
sarcasms. But it was the same Bible. 

5. And it is even so with the very living Word of God 
himself. How often we, who have no eye to see, no heart 
to know, the Christ as he is set before us in the Gospels, de- 
lude ourselves with thinking it would have been different 
with us if we could have seen him in actual presence,— him 
who said, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father also”! 
But there was the same difference then as now. “ The world 
knew him not. He came to his own, and his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, they had power to 
_ become, like himself, sons of God.” The priests and the 
scribes saw him as they that saw him not; and in his gra- 
cious words, which to many souls were spirit and life, they 
found what they were looking for,—occasions to entangle 
him in his talk. There seemed a moment when Pontius 
Pilate almost saw him, when, awe-struck before the king of 
truth, he asked, “ What is truth?” and would not stay for an 
answer, but “went immediately out.” Two robbers, justly 
executed for their crimes, hung gibbeted between heaven and 
earth, and gazed through the dense murk that darkened all 
the land to descry the face of their fellow-sufferer in a com- 
mon anguish. It was the same face that they saw, so 
“marred more than any man’s,” the same sacred head, thorn- 
crowned and bleeding; it was the same words and tones 
that they both had heard, of tender human love and suffer- 
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ing, of heavenly resignation and divine forgiveness; it was 
“that same Jesus.” And yet one of them could see nothing 
but the defeated insurgent, the target of the jeers and curses 
in which his own dying lips took part; while the other dis- 
cerned through all that blood and ignominy the glory of the 
Son of God. 

Come back now to that strange scene on the Damascus 
road, and you will be no more perplexed with the difference 
in what they saw and heard between Saul and his troop of 
soldiers. What difference had there not been between the 
two in their capacity of seeing and hearing spiritual things! 
What long preparation was that by which Saul, from his 
birth and from before his birth, had been made ready for 
this very hour of crisis! A “sudden conversion” men call 
it, but there is no story of the kind in all the Scriptures to 
which the phrase is less appropriate. The events of all his 
life had been leading up to it. Now at last he apprehended 
that for which long before the Lord had apprehended him. 
He himself, looking back, clearly recognized that “from his 
mother’s womb ” he had been divinely set apart and trained 
for this very thing, and that the successive influences that 
had entered into his life had all been converging upon this 
hour and this scene. Those pious customs of the Jewish 
home; that diligent schooling in the sacred Scriptures; that 
enlargement of mind in the liberal arts of Greek education at 
Tarsus; those studies in sacred lore at Jerusalem, at the feet 
of the revered Gamaliel; that scene at Stephen’s death, the 
bruised and bleeding face beaming like an angel’s as the 
martyr poured out his dying prayer; and now these hours of 
meditation on the armed march,— what preparation was all 
this, of eye and ear and heart, to see and understand the 
things which “the men that journeyed with him” saw not 
and heard not! 

6. There is no such sad, such tragic difference in men’s 
perceptions as the difference in what they find in the 
teaching of their own several lives. Many and blessed are 
they who can look back over the course of their pilgrimage, 
and sing that old psalm, “O God, thou hast taught me from 
my youth.” This very Paul beholds the shining face and 
hears the voice of God, not alone in that bright theophany 
on the Damascus road, but in all the changeful story of his 
life. “It pleased God, who from my mother’s womb had set 
me apart and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in 
me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles.” He 
recognizes the long patience of the divine work through all 
the years of his froward youth, and “accounts that the long- 
suffering of God is salvation.” He tells over to himself the 
numberless tales of his blessings, and “reckons that the 
goodness of God leadeth to repentance.” He glories in his 
sufferings, by which, like his Master, he is “made perfect” 
for his work. He looks upon his life, and sees in it the plan 
of God. 

Do we not know what this is, you and 1? But there walks 
one beside us, through the changeful ways of life, who tastes 
like joys with us, and with as keen a relish; who feels like 
us the elation of success, the crush of disappointment, the 
pang and desolation of bereavement; and has no vision, 
through it all, of any Father in heaven, of any plan or pur- 
pose in his life, of any summons to trust and love and serve. 
He finds in it nothing but “his luck.” Oh, the sorrowful 
waste of it all,— that he should so frustrate the grace of God ! 
The heaven is opened above his head as above the believer’s, 
and about him shines a brightness clearer than the noon-day 
sun. Forth from the excellent glory comes a voice upon his 
ears as upon ours. But he sees noone. He hears not the 
voice of him that speaketh. He sees only a bright light 
and hears a sound. Oh, wasted life and opportunity! Oh, 
sterile joys, that bear no fruit after their kind! Oh, sorrows 
doubly sorrowful, that work no repentance ! Look, look, ye 
blind! Hear, ye deaf! Look, and be saved! Hear, and 
your souls shall live! 
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Dulcis Memoria. 
(Aricn Weiineron Roirins. ) 


There was a window, high in Bronx, that gave 
Monitions of the Spring, ere yet Spring came : 
There rose the violet and windflower brave, 
The blood-root, and the cowslip’s sunny flame. 


And one above them bent who knew their soul, 
And oftentimes that soul to song would set. 
How changed is all as the swift seasons roll— 

Now bend to her, thou early violet! 


Did we not go, we two, but yesterday, 
By umbered thicket and by forest aisle ? 
The sleeping life of flowers she bore away 
Did wake, to find the Spring beneath her smile. 


Let now that window, high in Bronx, be dim, 
Nor dream of melting clod, of budding wood ! 

I sometimes think to sing the vesper-hymn, 
Thou gfacious friend and flower of womanhood! 


—Edith M. Thomas, in the Critic. 


A National Poet. 


To be a national bard is the worst of dis- 
asters; for, despite the indiscreet flattery 
which is heaped upon him, the national bard 
is foredoomed to misappreciation and carica- 
ture. Above all things, he is made the pack- 
horse of the national sentiment, until his 
blameless verses are laden with the follies of 
all his compatriots; and the national senti- 
ment, like John Bull, Jacques Bonhomme, 
and the other symbolic perversions of the 
comic press, can only represent the coarser 
and more obvious traits of a people. If we 
were sufficiently familiar with the life of the 
ancient Greeks, it would doubtless be easy 
to prove that Homer’s lines were twisted to 
many a vile purpose. Euripides, we know, 
was quoted as a false witness against himself 

_in his own lifetime. Even Shakespeare has 
not escaped disgrace. Wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, he endures garbled quota- 
tion and shameless parody. Moreover, he 
has even crossed the Channel; and there are 
few French journalists who do not conclude 
their daily article with the unnecessary tag, 
‘*That is the question.’’ Then, too, he must 
bear the brunt of popular representation upon 
the stage; and the play-goer is apt to warp 
his understanding of ‘‘ Hamlet?’ or ‘‘Othello’’ 
by the remembered tones and gestures of some 
mouthing actor. 

But the sufferings of Shakespeare are as 
nothing compared to the sufferings of Burns. 
For not only is Burns the poet of a nation or 
of a parish, he is the poet of a nation in 
whose life sentiment is the very first neces- 
sity. And, by an unhappy accident, the 
populace of Scotland has chosen the poetry 
of Burns to express all its tangled emotions. 
No contradiction seems too grim: no incon- 
sistency baffles the people’s ardor. If Scot- 
land shiver with Puritanism, then Bums 
must minister to the chill disease, and ap- 
pear in the guise of blameless lover and 
sturdy pillar of the kirk. Again, when Scot- 
land would carouse, Burns must play another 
part; and he is bidden to masquerade as the 
genius of debauchery. His countrymen shout 
forth his songs from the hazardous summits 
of chairs and tables. They make wild en- 
deavors to grasp the hand of friendship to 
the skirling of pipes and the spilling of 
whiskey. In Glasgow or in Timbuctoo, in 
Peebles or in Johannesburg, Scottish patriot- 
ism finds its loudest expression in Burns, 
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until the author of ‘‘Holy Willie’’ is pict- 
ured as a kind of kirk elder, and ‘‘The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night’’ is an instant excuse 
for glasses round. —Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Literature. 


The Psychology of Suggestion.” 


The work upon which the discussion of the 
subject announced in the title of this book is 
based was done, in part, in the psychological 
laboratory at Harvard College. The book is 
dedicated to Prof. D. G. Lyon, and has an 
introduction by Prof. William James. When 
a specialist publishes to the world a book of 
this kind, he appears not to specialists alone, 
but to all intelligent readers. He cannot, 
therefore, take refuge under the plea that no 
one but a specialist is competent to estimate 
the value of his conclusions. If we who are 
not specialists are incompetent to judge the 
work, we can only receive it as an act of 
faith. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first relates to ‘‘Suggestibility,’’ the second 
to ‘“Self,’’ the third to ‘‘Society.’’ The 
first part can be fairly criticised only by an 
expert in the study of hypnotism, somnam- 
bulism, the double self, etc. The experi- 
ments are very interesting. We have to take 
the experimenter’s word for the results, al- 
though there is room often to doubt. The 
unconsciousness of sensitive subjects cannot 
always be proved. 

But, admitting that all the experiments 
were carefully guarded, and that all the ac- 
counts of abnormal suggestibility, double 
consciousness, etc., were accurately reported, 
the conclusions concerning the subconscious 
self do not seem to us sound. It is the fash- 
ion now to gird at the doctrine of ‘‘uncon- 
scious cerebration,’’ as worked out by Dr: 
William B. Carpenter; but we think that 
doctrine has had a longer life than is ap- 
pointed to the theory of the subwaking or 
subconscious self, which is now offered in 
its place. That there is an unconscious self 
we may admit on metaphysical grounds; and 
it does not appear that the method of experi- 
ment now in vogue has, in this particular, 
any advantage over the old metaphysical style 
of procedure. But why say one unconscious 
self? If there is one, there may be a dozen. 
The phenomena of consciousness suggest that 
what we call our personal identity is not a 
single thread, but a cord of many twisted or 
braided strands. The description of the sub- 
waking self given by Dr. Sidis is a terrific 
indictment of human nature. If it were true, 
it would be terrible. If it is not true, it is 
still just one of those ideas which catch a 
gloomy fancy, and may be the cause of ex- 
actly the evils that the writer strives to coun- 
teract. It is this subwaking or subconscious 
self, devoid of morality, without reason and 
without law, which, he says, ‘‘runs riot in 
business panics, revels in the crowd, storms 
in the mob, and prays in the camp meeting. ’’ 

Applied to society, this idea gives us a 
dhe Subronichois Wicca ate ‘saclay ABE Berle 


Sidis, M.A., Ph.D. With an Introduction by Prof ill- 
iam James, New York: D. Appleton & Cae figs i: 
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most discouraging outlook, although the au- 
thor seems to contradict himself concerning 
the meaning and value of civilization. He 
apparently shows us that human society has 
been making progress since the days of the 
Crusades. Panics, manias, and social delu- 
sions seem no longer to have the virulence 
and power which characterized them in the 
Middle Ages. And yet we are apparently 
told in set terms that civilization destroys 
freedom, ‘‘personality is suppressed, the per- 
sonal self sinks, the suggestible, subcon- 
scious, social, impersonal self rises to the 
surface, gets trained and cultivated, and be- 
comes the historical actor in all the tragedies 
of historical life.’? Whenever it is possible 
to test the author’s statements concerning ab- 
normal excitements in modern life by com- 
paring them with personal experiences and 
knowledge, we find them overdrawn,— the 
Millerite excitement of 1843-44, for example. 
There were no ascension robes; there were no 
such wild excitements as he depicts. The 
revival of 1857 was, in its freedom from ex- 
cesses, unlike the historical excitements of 
an earlier time. He speaks of Moody and 
Sanky as falling ‘‘into a delirium,’’ and be- 
ginning ‘‘to rave on religion.’’ The charac- 
teristics of Moody and Sankey are that they 
are cool and self-contained. They control 
others by a skilful adaptation of means to 
ends, while they keep themselves under per- 
fect self-control. 

We have criticised freely because our au- 
thor seems to assume more than he has 
proved, but the subject is presented in a 
most attractive form. It deals with matters 
of the greatest moment. It reveals some of 
the weaknesses of society, and shows how it 
may be possible to anticipate and prevent the 
manias and delusions which have so long 
afflicted the world. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. By 
Lyman Abbott. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—As the 
author states in his preface, this is ‘‘a com-. 
panion to two books, similar in character, 
already published,—7%e Evolution of Chris- 
tianity and Christianity and Social Problems.’ 
The substance of this book, as in the case of 
the preceding volumes, was given in public 
discourses, which were afterward reproduced 
in the columns of the Ozélook. These “dis- 
courses have been entirely rewritten, however, 
and the thought cast in a more distinctly lit- 
erary form. With the general character of 
Dr. Abbott’s thought the readers of the 
Register are so familiar as to render any de- 
tailed exposition here unnecessary. After - 
the first chapter, in which he states some 
definitions, the author discusses in order the 
ideas of ‘‘Creation,’’ ‘‘Sin, ’’ ‘Revelation, ’’ 
‘*Christ,’’ ‘Redemption, ’’ ** Sacrifice, ’’ 
“*Propitiation, ’’ ‘‘Miracles,’’ and ‘‘Immor- 
tality from the Evolutionary Point of View, ’’ 
and closes with a brief summary of the whole 
discussion. Few theologians will be satis- 
fied with Dr. Abbott’s definition of theology : 
‘*Theology is the science of religion. It is 
the result of an attempt made by men to state 
in an orderly and scientific manner the facts 
respecting the life of God in the ‘soul.’? 
This is scarcely accurate. The author con- 
fuses theology and the science of religion, 
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which are distinctly different products of 
thought. Besides, he confines theology to 
the subjective realm of consciousness. A 
better definition of theology would be,—the 
science of God in his relations to the world 
and man. The author’s discrimination be- 
tween theology and religion is just. He 
says, ‘‘There is as little danger of undermin- 
ing religion by new definitions of theology as 
there is of blotting out the stars from the 
heavens by a new astronomy.’’ Evolution he 
defines, in the words of John Fiske, as 
“*God’s way of doing things’’; and he makes 
the evolutionary process inclusive of all life. 
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His inclusion of Christ in the process is in- 
dicated in the words, ‘‘If we believe that 
evolution is simply God’s method of mani- 
festing himself, then we need not be afraid 
to say that Jesus Christ is the supreme prod- 
uct of evolution in human history; for this 
simply means that Jesus Christ is the su- 
preme manifestation which history affords of 
the divine.’’ Dr. Abbott’s book will not be 
satisfactory to rigorous thinkers; but it is, 
nevertheless, a book of very considerable 
value. It is intelligent, full of suggestion in 
the right direction, clear and engaging in 
style, and thoroughly religious 


in temper. 
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To many who have parted with ‘‘the old 
faith,’’ it will give great aid and comfort by 
helping to clarify and enlarge their thought, 
and by showing them that real belief in God 
and Christ and immortality has larger scope 
in ‘‘the new faith’’ than in the old. It is 
thus a mediating utterance, full of vigor and 
hope. 


A HeEro In HoMEspuN. By William E. 
Barton. Lamson, Wolffe & Co.—Mr. Bar- 
ton’s Tale of the Loyal South is rather a 
series of vivid sketches than a novel, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. 
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story running through these sketches, though 
now and then it disappears from sight en- 
tirely; and always it is much like the string 
on which a necklace of pearls is hung,—not 
designed to attract chief notice to itself. 
No doubt, this is quite in accord with the 
author’s purpose, who gives us to understand 
in his preface that he is not telling a story 
for the story’s sake, but ‘‘to extend popular 
knowledge of the Civil War, as it affected 
a large but almost unrecognized body of our 
people.’? Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, at the 
opening of one of the chapters of his story of 
Red Rock, declines to tell of the doings of 
his characters through the four years of war, 
because ‘‘that period is too tremendous to 
be made a mere fragment of any history.’”’ 
This remark may show us, perhaps, why all 
stories that attempt to use the war as a back- 
ground are apt to be somewhat unsatisfactory. 
After all, the war is the greater magnet, and 
draws our attention away from the fortunes 
of even the most interesting of heroes. Mr. 
Barton is probably right in thinking that the 
loyal mountaineers of the South are as yet 
but little known to fame,—right, also, in the 
feeling which springs from his own love and 
admiration that these people are worthy a 
closer acquaintance on the part of the great 
world still so distant from their secluded 
homes. But at least all readers of Miss 
Murfree’s tales have acquired some fondness 
for this hardy race; and they will be glad to 
learn, through Mr. Barton’s Hero in Home- 
spun, more of the part taken by these moun- 
taineers in the great war. What makes this 
book most valuable and most interesting is 
the quantity of incident that has been gath- 
ered by direct contact with the people of 
whom it treats. Mr. Barton has been much 
among them, and has heard from their own 
lips of what befell in the dark days when 
they stood so stoutly for the Union. Some 
fearful deeds are here recorded; and a great 
deal of terrible suffering is depicted, together 
with thrilling feats of courage and many 
hairbreadth escapes from peril. All this is 
told with a simplicity and directness which 
seem to certify to us that it is a record of 
actual events. Jack Casey’s escape from the 
Confederacy on a cotton train is daring 
enough to satisfy the most exacting lover of 
adventure. The book may be very heartily 
commended for what it is,—a narrative of 
some of the doings and sufferings of the 
people of East Tennessee during those years 
when their peaceful valleys were invaded by 
the worst kind of war and strife. 


THE Crp CAMPEADOR. By H. Butler 
Clarke, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—‘‘The Heroes of the Nations 
Series’ edited by Evelyn Abbott of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has reached its twenty-third 
volume with this story of the national hero 
of Spain and the waning of the crescent in 
the West. There are two Cids, —one of his- 
tory and one of legend, both of which must 
be taken into account, since, as Mr. Clarke 
makes amply evident, the former was unfitted, 
so far as we can know, by ambition, cruelty, 
and lack of patriotism, to become the hero of 
a great people, while yet, if he were omitted, 
history would be sacrificed altogether. 
Around the Cid of legend the Spaniards have 
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grouped the qualities they most admire, and 
in him may be traced the evolution of a pop- 
ular ideal, so that to leave him out of con- 
sideration would be to leave unexplained the 
position this great name now holds among 
men. The book is a valuable addition to 
this series. It is illustrated by drawings of 
the most famous places connected with the 
history of the Cid, maps, and fac-similes of 
coins and documents; and there is an index, 
which will be found useful for reference. 


TuE FamILy: A NECESSITY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Rev. John B. Robins, A.M., 
D.D. Published by the author, Atlanta, Ga. 
This is a very earnest and noble little book, 
dealing with a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance. Mingled with its common sense, there 
is a good deal of poor theology; but it does 
no particular harm. Nor is the theology so 
poor as it might be by a good deal. In the 
chapter, ‘‘What we think of Children, and 
What God thinks of them,’’ we are far re- 
moved from Jonathan Edwards’s idea that 
they are ‘‘vipers, and infinitely worse than 
vipers’’?; and, when we come to the chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Regeneration of Children,’’ and 
such regeneration is pleaded for, it is not 
because they are ‘‘born in sin’’: it is be- 
cause they are not born independent and mor- 
ally self-supporting. For Jesus himself it is 
contended such regeneration was necessary. 

When the old points of theology get 
rounded off like this, one can sit on them as 
comfortably as in a cushioned chair. But 
the value of Dr. Robins’s book is not in its 
modified Orthodoxy, but in its positive ethi- 
cal ideas of marriage and the training of 
children, which are generally sound. 


ANTICHRIST. Renan. Translated and 
edited by Joseph Henry Allen. Roberts 
Brothers. —Renan’s merits and defects as a 
Biblical critic are so well known, and the 
name of the editor and translator is so suffi- 
cient a guarantee of accuracy and scholarship, 
that detailed comment is unnecessary. Re- 
cent opinion as to the composite character of 
the Revelation has given a somewhat differ- 
ent turn to the scholarly discussions upon it; 
but Renan’s work is still of value, not merely 
for its vivid pictures of the Roman world at 
the time of Nero, of the emperor himself, 
and of the internecine strife which preceded 
the final overthrow of Jerusalem, but also be- 
cause of his general attitude toward the prob- 
lems of New Testament criticism. There is 
a tendency to disparage Renan, as if it were 
impossible to be vivacious and scholarly at 
the same time; but it is open to question 
whether his humanistic feeling and literary 
appreciation are not even more useful in crit- 


ical work than wire-edged acumen and almost 
Pharisaic minuteness. 


WHAT DRESS MAKES OF US. By Dorothy 
Quigley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.—If the reader finds this book more or 
less interesting than the other two which Miss 
Quigley has published this year, it will be 
so in accordance with his or her interest in 
the subject of it; for the book itself is writ- 
ten with the same mixture of good humor and 
good sense. She shows the element of cari- 
cature that ‘‘lurks in clothes,’’ and which is 
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a Clearer point of vision in the development itari 

thought.”— The Unitarian. r of Unitasias 
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never so emphasized as in the dress of one 
who tries to follow the fashions literally. 
The illustrations, though small, are quite as 


effective as her gentle sarcasm or sensible 
suggestions. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Easter music published by William A. 
Pond & Co. of New York includes many 
beautiful and available selections. The Zas- 
ter Carol Annual contains music by Buck, 
Warren, Mosenthal, and _ others. Glorious 
Dawn is a service of Scripture and song for 
churches and Sunday-schools, arranged by 
Rev. Robert Lowry; and there is also a good 
variety of Easter anthems, carols, and solos. 


Prof. J. Irving Manatt, in the March 
Atlantic, treats of the recent discovery of a 
number of odes and poems by Bacchylides, 
the successor of Simonides, who is at the 
same time one of the most famous and also 
one of the most unknown of the Greek poets, 
his works having been utterly lost heretofore. 
There survived only a few scattered quotations 
and the laudatory mentions of’ historians and 
other writers. 


From the prolific press of Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. we have received five small, 
dainty volumes, full of suggestive reading. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon, Zhe Sovwl’s 
Quest after God, is marked by philosophic 
breadth and a noble spirit, and is a fine 
specimen of true optimism. The answer to 
the quest is very satisfactory. Gzving What 
We Have, by Anna Robertson Brown Lind- 
say, Ph.D., shows that the things we have to 
give are time, work, wealth, thought, and 
sympathy. The essay abounds in useful and 
suggestive thoughts. Wherefore, O God? by 
Charles Herbert, is an attempt to answer the 
problems of care, toil, suffering, and sin 
through an imaginative interpreter, Uriel, 
who comes down to throw light on these dark 
questions. He deals with prophecy, incarna- 
tion, prayer, faith, service, and forgiveness, 
and interprets them in the spirit of what may 
be called reformed evangelicalism. If Uriel 
does not always meet all classes of minds, 
the attempt is suggestive, as revealing the 
progress which has been made toward purer 
and truer ideas of religion. Zrue Woman- 
hood, by W. Cunningham, D.D., is a series 
of discourses which treats of the power of 
woman, marriage as a vocation, motherhood, 
woman’s work, woman as a teacher, and 
woman’s mission. While these sermons have 
some good suggestions, they fail to reach a 
broad conception of true womanhood,  be- 
cause of limited ideas of the real nature and 
place of woman in the world. Zhe Christ- 
filled Life, by Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, is an interesting discussion in two ser- 
mons of a vital theme. Under the metaphor 
of the great tides of the Bay of Fundy, the 
preacher shows how the life of Christ works 
out great spiritual results, so that God over- 
flows into the soul, producing a thorough 
cleansing. These discourses abound in high 
and impressive thought. 


Literary Notes. 


The original manuscript of Zz Memoriam 
has been given to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: no other manuscript of modern times 
has probably so great a literary value. The 
autographs of Tennyson are themselves by no 
means common, and this is by far his most 
popular poem. 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
coming publication of Zules of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic, by Col,, Thomas 
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Wentworth Higginson. This book will treat 
of the cycle of romance that lies within the 
early Irish, English, Spanish, and other tra- 
ditions of the happy islands of the West. 


In the new Polychrome Bible the name of 
the Deity, Jhvh, reminds a writer in the 
Rochester Post-Express of a story told of the 
famous German professor, Ewald, who once 
inserted a parenthetical foot-note to a prayer. 
Ewald was in the thick of a fight (such as 
scholars wage the one with the other) with 
the eminent Hebraist, Gesenius, when he 
arose to pray in his class-room. And he 
began thus, in slow, solemn voice, O thou 
great, omniscient, infinite ‘Jah!’’’ and then 
added, half to himself, ‘‘Not ‘Jehovah,’ as 
that fool Gesenius says. ’’ 


Dean Farrar gave, in the Zemfle Maga- 
zine, an amusing history of his proposed con- 
nection with Smith’s Bible Dictionary at the 
time when that work was coming out. He 
had been asked to write an article on the 
deluge. ‘‘I wrote it,’’ he says; ‘‘but I took 
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the views about the non-universality of the 
flood which most inquirers now hold. The 
editors and publishers, alarmed at this devia- 
tion from stereotyped opinion, postponed the 
insertion of the article, and in volume one 
inserted ‘Deluge’: see ‘Flood.’ But, even 
when they got as far as ‘Flood,’ they could 
not make up their minds, and said, ‘Flood’: 
see ‘Noah.’ My article was sacrificed, for 
Noah had already been assigned to the present 
Bishop of Worcester. ’’ 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


The Carnival Dances, Caprice Schottische. 


ee 
By Samuel 
S. Aronson, 


A New Leaf. Words by Carrie Shaw Price. Music by 
Mrs. Joseph F, Knapp. 

Catalina. Spanish Waltzes. For the piano. By H. 
Chitaro. 


The Telephone Girl. Song and Chorus. By Will M. S. 
Brown. Words by George H, Kerr. 

The Glorious Morn, Words by Thomas Hastings. 
Music by Daniel Protheroe. 

Lubly Miss Pickaninny. Composed by Samuel S. Aron- 
son. 
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The Dome. 
When the Angels Came. 


People tell the story yet, 

With the pathos of regret, 

How along the streets one day, 

Unawares, from far away, 

Angels passed, with gifts for need, 

And no mortal gave them heed. 

They had cheer for those who weep, 

They had light for shadows deep ; 

Balm for broken hearts they bore, 

Rest, deep rest, a boundless store. 

3ut the people, so they say, 

Went the old, blind, human way,— 

Fed the quack and hailed the clown 
When the angels came to town. 


It has been and will be so: 
Angels come and angels go,— 
Opportunity and Light,— 
Twixt the morning and the night, 
With their messages divine 
To your little world and mine. 
And we wonder why we heard 
Not a whisper of their word, 
Caught no glimpse of finer grace 
In the passing form and face; 
That our ears were dull as stones 
To the thrill of spirit tones, 
And we looked not up, but down, 
When the angels came to town. 
—Zion's Herald. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story of Marie Antoinette. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


DOROTHY SPEAKS. 

That doll! |Yes, Marjorie, she has a 
story; and it is so thrilling that it will 
make you feel creepy, clear down to the toes 
of your slippers. Don’t you like that kind 
of a story? I do; and I like some stories 
that make me cry. Isn’t it funny? 

You have heard about our house at Sea- 
view being burned, haven’t you? Marie was 
a baby then, and wore a slip with a sash and 
elbow-knots, just like Roy’s. 

She had short hair then, too, that lay on 
her head like rings of gold. It is a fact. 
Of course they are longer now, “and, hang 
down. She is three years older than she was 
then. I will tell you about that, when I 
come to it. She couldn’t stand alone then, 
either; or, if she could, I didn’t know it. 
And her name wasn’t Marie Antoinette. I 
just called her Bébé, because she was a 
French doll. 

I thought a great deal of her because she 
came from Paris; and, besides, she was so 
large and natural-looking that she seemed 
like a real baby. 

Well, about the fire! It was the summer 
that grandpa died; and mamma had gone to 
see him, and had taken nurse and Roy with 
her, because grandpa had never seen ‘Roy. 
But she didn’t like to take two children, 
when he was so ill. So I went to Seaview 
with Mrs. Donelson, our housekeeper, and 
some of the servants. Papa was in Europe 
on_ business. 

It was a large house, and the nursery was 
on the third floor. I had a little bed of my 
own; but that first night everything was in 
confusion, and I slept with Ellen, Mrs. Don- 
elson’s daughter, in the large bed. I had 

six dolls with me, and I put five of them to 
bed on the sofa; but Bébé slept in her 
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cradle, which was just the size of Roy’s. 
The rugs had been put down, and the cur- 
tains up; but the gas-shades hadn’t been put 
on, and that was what caused the fire. Ellen 
had left the gas burning, for fear I would be 
frightened, she said; though I told her I 
didn’t want it, and couldn’t sleep so well. 
I rather think Ellen wanted it herself. 

I couldn’t get asleep for a long time; and 
it seemed as if I had just shut my eyes, 
when Ellen woke me, screaming, ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Dorothy, get up quick, or you'll be burned 
in your bed!’’ 

Sure enough! The window-sash was all 
burned out, the drapery of our bed was on 
fire, and it was spreading everywhere. We 
had just time to catch up our clothes, and 
run downstairs with them in our hands. 
When we got to the library, we stopped to 
put them on, and then—I thought of Bébé! 

‘‘Q Ellen,’’ said I, ‘‘we’ve forgotten 


Bébé! I must go right up again, and get 
her.’’ I started to run up, but Ellen held 
me back. ‘“Oh, no, Miss Dorothy, you 


can’t go up there again. Bébé will have to 


No one could save her now.’’ 


go. 

‘‘What!’’ <A big fireman, who was going 
upstairs with a hose, stopped, and said: 
‘‘What! A baby forgotten upstairs? Now 


stop that screaming, and tell me quietly just 
where the child is, and 7 will save him ! 
Pshaw! Can’t you give a straight answer?’’ 
For Ellen kept screaming: ‘‘Oh, never 
mind! Let it go! It isn’t worth while! 
It’s all burned now, anyway!’’ But I said: 
‘(In the nursery, third floor, front. In her 
cradle, at the foot of the bed in the alcove.”’ 

‘*All right!’’ said he, and was off before 
any one could say a word. 

We heard some one upstairs call out: 
‘*Rogers, come back! Are you mad?’’ But 
he kept right on; and the next thing that I 
knew Dr. Campbell had me in his arms, and 
was Carrying me out to the carriage that he 
had brought to take us all over to his house. 

“‘Oh!’? said I. ‘‘Please wait a minute! 
We’ve forgotten Bébé, and one of the firemen 
has gone upstairs’ to try to save her.’’ I 
hardly thought of the others, poor, little 


things. They were only dolls, you know, 
and not like Bébé! 

““Baby!’’ said the doctor. ‘*Why, I 
didn’t know the baby was.here. Ah! Hur- 
rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah! ’rah!?’? Mr. Rogers 


came out of the door just at ‘that moment, 
with the cradle in his arms, all covered up 
with a blanket. The doctor took off his hat, 
and waved it around, and hurrahed as loud as 
he could; and all the other men took off 
their hats, and hurrahed. 

But Mr. Rogers didn’t take any notice. 
We saw him lift up the blanket, and take 
one peep. Then he walked up to the car- 
riage, and put Bébé, cradle and all, right in 
my lap. 

‘‘There!’’ said he, loud enough for every- 
body to hear. ‘‘There’s your baby, what 
there is left of her! And I never knew until 
I got outside of that door that it was made 
out of wax.’’ 

Then everybody laughed, and hurrahed 
VES than ever. One horrid man said, 

Hooray for the man that saved ‘a wax 
baby!’’ But the doctor said: ‘Shame! 
You’re a brave man, all the same, Rogers! 


go to bed as soon as you get there. 
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Get in the carriage, and come and have your 
burns attended to. Why, man, you’re really 
hurt! Get in at once, and no nonsense!’’ 

Mr. Rogers was awf’ly burned. His whis- 
kers were all burned off, his face was as 
black as a coal, and his hands were blistered. 

He was very nice indeed, never said a 
word of complaint, though he suffered awf’ly. 
Only, when the doctor put anything on his 
burns, he would say: ‘‘That’s good! That 
feels comfortable!’’ 

I knew that I ought to thank him, and tell 
him how sorry I was; but I felt so awf’ly 
I couldn’t say a word. I just sat holding 
Bébé, and saying, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!’’ I think 
he understood, though; for he said: ‘‘ Never 
mind, little lady! I’m glad I saved your 
doll for you. What do you think of the 
other patient, doctor? Will she recover?’’ 

The doctor looked at Bébé, and said :— 

‘We'll see what we can do for her, but 
I’m afraid she will need a new head. Now, 
you go to bed in there! A few hours’ sleep 
will make a new man of you.’’ 

He pointed to a bed-chamber, but Mr. 
Rogers said :— 

‘*No, thank you! There’s a little woman 
at home who will be anxious until she sees 
me safe. She’ll think it’s an Egyptian 
mummy suddenly come to life, though!”’ 
And-he looked in the glass and laughed, for 
his face was all done up in bandages. 

The doctor said :— 

‘‘Well, you must go in the carriage, at 
I will be over this afternoon to 
See that you 
You’! 


any rate. 
see how you are getting along. 


feel the need of it by that time.’’ 

Well, we wrote to mamma about the fire; 
and she sent for me to come to grandpa’s, 
so I saw him, after all. We took Bébé to 
Boston to get her a new head; but we 
couldn’t find one with short hair, like the 
other, so we bought this one with long curls. 
I thought she ought to have short clothes, if 
her hair was long. So I put her into them. 
It was then that I found out that she could 
stand alone. You see her feet are very large 
and flat, so that she can stand on them. She 
can walk, too, if I go behind, and push first 
one foot and then the other. So I play that 
she was about two years old. I thought she 
ought to have a real name, too. So I called 
her Marie Antoinette, after a beautiful French 
queen that mamma read to me about. 

Our house is rebuilt now, though it isn’t 
near as large nor as handsome as it was. 
When we went back, mamma took me to see 
Mr. Rogers. I carried a doll nearly as large 
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as Marie to his little girl, a basket of fruit 
to Mrs. Rogers, and a lovely bouquet to him. 
Mamma talked to him for a long time, and 
told him how sorry she was that he had 
risked his life for my doll. She said: ‘‘I 
am thankful it was no worse, though. I 
never should have got over it if you had been 
killed or seriously injured. Now, Dorothy, 
you must thank Mr. Rogers. ’’ 

S Onizer said iain (“Te gos thank syous 1 
never would have got over it if. Marie had 
burned. ’’ 

They all laughed at that, though I’m sure 
I don’t see why. 

Mr. Rogers took Marie in his arms just as 
if she had been a real baby. ‘‘She is a 
beauty,’’ said he, ‘‘and no mistake. I’m 
glad I saved her. I wish I could send to 
Boston and get me a new head and face. I’d 
have a handsomer one than I had before. ”’ 

But mamma said :—* 

“*Oh, don’t wish that! It wouldn’t 
near as good a head as you have now.’’ 

Ellen wrote to mamma all about the fire, 
taking all the blame upon herself. You see 
the curtains had blown into the gas, and then 
the drapery of the bed had caught. Ellen 
said that she resigned her. place, and never 
expected anybody to trust her or recommend 
her again; that mamma might forgive her, 
but she would never forgive herself, but that 
her mother ought not to suffer, for she had 
told her to put the shades on. 

Ellen is married now to Mr. Rogers’s 
nephew, and they live at Seaview all the 
year to take care of it. Ellen says she isn’t 
afraid of the sea now, for she always has a 
man around; but I don’t think she will ever 
leave the gas buming all night again, —at 
least, not without a shade over it. 


The Duck that Taught School. 


Dollikins fell asleep one morning at the 
kindergarten. She had been watching Miss 
Laura draw pictures of animals on the black- 
board. The sunshine came in at the win- 
dow; and the room was very warm, and Dol- 
likins’s head dropped lower and lower till it 
lay on the table before her, and she was fast 
asleep. 

Then she thought that, instead of Miss 
Laura, there sat in the chair behind the desk 
a big white duck. She had a cap on her 
head, and spectacles on her beak; and she 
looked so funny that Dollikins giggled a 
little, softly. 

‘*Silence!’’ said the duck, sternly. 
she turned to the school. 

‘*Put away your work,’’ she said, ‘fand 
we will all go out to the pond, and take a 
swimming lesson. Little children should 
learn to swim just as little ducks do.’’ She 
climbed down from her chair, and waddled 
out of the door and into the sunshine and 
across the fields to the pond. And all the 
children went after her, laughing and shout- 
ing and clapping their hands. Then splash ! 
went the big white duck into the water. 
And splash! went little Tommy Toodles after 
her. And then:it was Dollikins’s turn. 

‘*Come on!” cried the duck. ‘‘Just turn 
your toes in, and spread your wings, and 
jump!”’ 4 

So Dollikins shut her eyes, and jumped ; 


be 


Then 
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and there she was in the kindergarten, with 
her head on the table in front of her, and 
Miss Laura smiling down at her. 

‘*But where is the duck?’’ asked Dollikins. 


“T think you have been asleep, dear,’’ 
said Miss Laura.—Margaret Johnson. 
Aunt Le’nora. 
‘*Ten-cent carriage for a quarter! Ten- 


cent carriage for a quarter!’’ 

In the babble of gruff hackmen’s voices, the 
shrill, childish cry rose distinctly. The gray 
lady with the pleasant face smiled when she 
heard it. The voice was so sweet, and it 
said such funny things! She took up her 


shawl-strap and the little brown ‘‘grip,’’ 
and followed it. 
‘*Ten-cent carriage for a quarter! Ten- 


cent carriage for a quarter!’’ shrilled on the 
imperative little voice above the din. 

‘Oh, here you are!’’ the gray lady cried. 
‘‘Well, I would like to go to Axminster 
Street, if you please. ’’ 

‘‘Ves’m,’’? said the voice’s owner, 
promptly, adding, in delighted surprise, 
‘‘Why, that’s the street I live on, too!’’ 

He bustled about busily a minute. Then 
he suddenly stopped, and inspected his 
‘fare’? with grave suspicion. 

‘‘I’m ’fraid you won’t fit,’’ he said de- 
spondently. 

The gray lady glanced at the tiny dog-cart 
and still tinier pony, and laughed all over 
her sweet face. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she hurried to say, reassur- 
ingly, ‘*you can me fit. I can be 
squeezed beautifully. ”’ 

‘“Vou see,’’ the driver confided to her, 
confidentially, as they clattered away, ‘‘I was 
hoping you’d be a real slim, wf *n’ down 
passenger; but I guess it’s all right. You 
fit quite nicely, I think.”’ 

‘‘Is this the first time you’ve driven a 
hack?’’ questioned the gray lady, with in- 
terest. 

‘‘Ves’m, but ’tisn’t a hack. 
cent carriage. ’’ 

They drove on a little way without talk- 
ing. The gray lady, looking down at the 
little, heated, anxious face, saw that it was 
pondering gravely. 

‘‘Do you think it’s too much to ask,—a 
quarter is, I mean?’’ the driver asked sud- 
denly. -*‘You see, I never drove a ten-cent 
carriage before; and so I haven’t had much 
*sperience. ”’ 

‘I don’t think it’s one cent too much .to 
ask,’’ the gray lady said emphatically. 

“Cause, if so, you know, you needn’t 
pay but fifteen cents. I’m real sorry I can’t 
take you for nothing, but I’m earning money 
to send to my Aunt Le’nora. I want to see 
her dreadf’ly, and she was coming right 
away; but she’s got an equinom’cal fit, —a 
real bad one; and now I’m ’fraid she can’t 
come. I asked papa what cured equinom’cal 
fits, and he said nothing ’cept money would. 
So I’m earning it to send. I do want to see 
Aunt Le’nora so!”’ 

The gray lady’s arms felt as though they 
wanted to hug the driver, but they didn’t. 
Her face was all a-quiver with a queer, bright 
look. 

‘Vou see, I never 


make 


It’s a ten- 


’ve seen Aunt Le’nora 
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since I was born,’’ ran on the explanatory 
little voice. ‘‘And, when you’ve never seen 
folks, it makes you want to harder. She’s 
a beautiful auntie, and sends me things and 
writes to me.’’ 

They were turning into Axminster Street, 
and the driver waved his whip toward one of 
the houses. 

‘*That’s my house,’’ he volunteered cheer- 
fully. 

““Let’s stop there, 
quickly. 

And— of all the wonderful, beautiful 
things!—the gray lady that got into the tiny, 
ten-cent carriage got out of it, Aunt Le’nora! 

‘*See how quickly you cured me!’’ she 
cried, hugging the astonished driver, and 
slipping a big, round, shiny fare into his 
pocket. —Examiner. 


> 


the gray lady said 


A Royal Dairy-maid. 


The queen of the Belgians and Princess 
Clementine during the summer reside at Spa, 
and daily take long drives in a pony-cart. 
One of their most recent adventures took 
place at a farm-house, where they called to 
buy a glass of milk. Nobody but an old, 
paralyzed woman was in the house; and she 
replied that no milk was left in the jugs, and 
that she was unable to go to milk a cow. 
‘‘Never mind,’’ said the queen. ‘‘If you 
will allow me, I will go to the pasture. Just 
tell me where the jugs are.’’ ‘‘But, my dear 
lady, you are from the town; and you will 
never be able to milk a cow,’’ objected the 
old woman. She was, however, mistaken ; 
for a little later her Majesty returned with 
a half-filled jug. Meantime Princess Clem- 
entine had laid on the table three bowls, a 
loaf, and the needful knives and plates. The 
old farmer’s wife was served by the princess, 
who, it appears, greatly enjoyed the advent- 
ure.—London Morning Post. 
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{This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp Everer? 
Haug, D.D.} 


The Exiles. 


Exiled from home! The far sea rolls 
Between them and the country of their birth. 

The childhood-turning impulse of their souls 
Pulls half across the earth. 


Exiled from home! From all familiar things,— 
The low-browed roof, the grass-surrounded door, 

Accustomed labors that gave daylight wings, 
Loved steps on the worn floor. 


Exiled from home! Young girls set forth alone 
When most their hearts need close companioning: 

No love, and hardly friendship, may they own,— 
No voice of welcoming. 


Blinded with homesick tears the exile stands, 
To toil for alien household gods she comes; 
A servant and a stranger in our lands,— 
Homeless within our homes. 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Sympathy and Supervision. 


There are two important things to be said 
about the plans proposed in the new arrange- 
ment for the Boston public schools. The 
first relates to the necessity of real executive 
power in somebody's hands. Under the new 
plan, it is proposed that the head of the 
schools shall have. even more power in the 
direction of his schools than the president of 
Harvard College has over his, than Mr. Seth 
Low has over Columbia University, or than 
Dr. Conaty has over the university at Wash- 
ington. This plan is necessary, if every 
school in the system is to ‘‘get the best.’” 

At the same time it is desirable that the 
schools shall be open to the inspection of the 
people, and that in the superintendence of 
them the sympathy of the people for its 
most cherished institution shall be felt and 
exercised. To secure the expression of such 
interest, there is to be a Board of Visitors 
for each school chosen among public-spirited 
men and women, interested in education. 
These committees will grow to take an inter- 
est in the special schools intrusted to them. 
They will be proud of the success of their 
pupils. They will be glad in the reputation 
of their masters and their teachers: if need 
be, they will see that those teachers are not 
left alone without confidential counsellors. 
In the fine old New England system, where 
six or eight of the best trained men in a 
little town oversee the schools, the teacher is 
sure of such sympathy among them. But it 
is absurd to suppose that the teachers of 
these seventy thousand children are to find 
such counsel and help personally in a com- 
mittee of fifteen, or even of twenty-four. 

For Boston, therefore, the new plan pro- 
poses exactly what any tolerable plan of ad- 
ministration in other affairs proposes. Thus 
the fit administration of public charities re- 
quires a strong executive, an absolute system 
of appropriating and spending money; and 
such functions must be closely regulated by 
law and intrusted to permanent officials. But 
the heart and soul of the public charities 
must be in the sympathy, visible and, if 

necessary, audible, of large-hearted people 
who are broad-minded also, who will insist 
on the ventilation of every bureau and office 
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and ward and corridor and hospital. This 
ventilation supplies more than oxygen and 
ozone. It supplies the infinite power by 
which alone charity works its miracles. It 
brings in the Holy Spirit into the heart and 
life of all who are in need, and of all who 
minister to them. : 

Precisely so in the administration of the 
public schools. They must not be left to any 
mechanics of pedagogy or any economics of 
finance. The best public spirit, as it shows 
itself in the heart and in the thought of the 
best people in the town, ought to come into 
the life of the schools,—must come there, if 
the Holy Spirit is to work there. 

It is certainly not expecting too much 
when it is proposed that local boards of the 
best men and women shall be invited and 
empowered to acquaint themselves with the 
with the teachers, and with the 
with successes and with failures. 
‘‘Give me but light, and Ajax asks no 
more.’’? If the public can know through 
such authorized observers what the schools 
are and what they are not, what are their 
needs and what their achievements, the pub- 
lic will provide all that is desirable for 
them. And it is fair to say also that, 


schools, 
pupils, 


unless the public knows this, it cannot be 


expected to make such provision. 

The more than princely magnitude of the 
annual expenditure for these schools is gener- 
ally forgotten. The annual appropriation for 
these schools in the last year was more than 
four times as much as the principal of the 
much extolled Peabody Fund, the interest of 
which was to provide for the education of ten 
million people. The Department of Schools 
involves a larger expense than any other de- 
partment in the administration of the city of 
Boston. 

The fourteenth section of the bill now 
before the legislature provides for this neigh- 
borhood supervision, in the following words : 


SECTION XIV. There shall be two classes 
of visitors,—visitors at large (not exceeding 
twenty in number) and local visitors (not 
exceeding three in number for each school 
district). They shall serve without pay. 
This body of visitors shall include both men 
and women, and shall be invited by the 
school board to visit the schools with a view 
to a larger public knowledge of school affairs, 
and to personal and moral influence. Vis- 
itors at large shall be appointed from among 
the whole number of citizens. Local visitors 
shall be appointed from citizens who live in 
the district for which they are appointed. 
The body of visitors or the visitors of the 
same grade or school district may meet from 
time to time, at the call. of the superintend- 
ent or otherwise, and may report to the 
school board on any subjects they wish to 
submit. Normal, high, and Latin schools 
shall be considered each to constitute a dis- 
trict for the purpose of this section; and the 
metes and bounds of all school districts are 


left to the discretion of the school board. 
EDWARD E. HALz. 


The United States and England, 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin has written an 
article in the Fortnightly which has chal- 
lenged some criticism in England. It is 
called ‘‘A French View of the British Em- 
pire.’? To remove what he thinks misappre- 
hensions, he has written a supplementary 
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letter, which will hardly mend matters. He 
says in it: ‘‘After having praised me in 
terms by which I am, after all, deeply 
touched, I am condemned for having dared to 
say that ‘the United States were always part 
of the British Empire, and would come some 
day to take a preponderating share in it to 
the detriment of England.’ I did not say 
that. I alluded only to the fact that the 
power of the British Empire resides, not in 
governments or in laws, but in the race. I 
said that there lay its superiority. Now, 


‘from the racial point of view, America has 


remained united to England by indissoluble 
ties; and, knowing the United States as I 
believe I do, I consider that those ties are 
about to be greatly consolidated. I also 
called attention to the growing and reciprocal 
friendship of the Americans for the Austra- 
lians. And I came to the conclusion that, if 
in the future—a future necessarily distant— 
England, for want of knowing how to agree 
to timely concessions, should let the guid- 
ance of the empire be taken from her, it 
would undoubtedly be the United States that 
would profit. It rests with England to pre- 
vent such an eventuality from happening. 
But, for my part, I maintain that my con- 
clusion is well founded; and I see nothing 
in it offensive to British patriotism. You 
will never find anything from my pen offen- 
sive to a nation which I admire and love, 
and would fain see united to my own country 
by bonds of sincere friendship. ’’ 


Church Brigades. 


There has been some discussion in this 
country as to the outcome of the systems of 
military drill which have been introduced 
into some Sunday-schools. It has generally 
been admitted that they are borrowed by us 
from countries which maintain standing ar- 
mies. But it has been seriously argued that 
the existence here of a ‘‘church brigade’’ 
among boys has no tendency to what is called 
‘*militarism’’ among men. 

Whatever the result may be, the object in 
England is made quite clear by a letter from 
Lord Roberts. He, for one, supposes that 
what ‘‘church brigades’’ are formed for is to 
create an esfxz¢t which will be favorable re- 
cruiting for the, British army. He says in 
a published letter to the Earl of Meath :— 

‘*Your proposal I understand to be an ex- 
tension of the Boys’ Brigade and the Church 
Lads’ Brigade; and with this I am, to a 
great extent, in accord. 

‘*T can speak with some experience of the 
Boys’ Brigade; for I am one of the vice- 
presidents, and I have made it my business 
to satisfy myself as to its working, especially 
in Glasgow, where the movement was first 
started twelve years ago. The results, to my 
mind, are most satisfactory. 

‘Any one who will take the trouble to 
inquire personally into the matter cannot fail 
to recognize the benefit conferred on the boys 
who belong to the brigade. 

‘Not only are they cleaner, brighter, and 
better mannered than boys of their class gen- 
erally, which shows that they have risen 
above their fellows in the social scale, but 
those by whom they are employed bear strong 
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testimony to their increased usefulness and 
their uniform good conduct. 

““With regard to the extension of the 
movement, and its being assisted by the 
State, as you suggest, it would, in my opin- 
ion, be scarcely possible to spend the public 
money for a better or more patriotic purpose, 
provided the movement is kept strictly unde- 
nominational. 

‘“*The habits of order, obedience, and regu- 
larity instilled into the members of the Boys’ 
Brigade are as valuable in civil as in mili- 
tary life; and, even if any large proportion 
of them do not join the ranks, they would 
form a considerable section of the population 
on whom we could draw in the event of a 
national emergency, and who, from their pre- 
vious training and discipline, would proba- 
bly become quite as effective soldiers in an 
equally short space of time as would the 
Reserve men after they had been away from 
the colors for three or four years.’’ 


Correspondence, 


. “‘A furious mob in Los Angeles, 
many years ago, had got an offender whom 
they were about to lynch, when Col. J. F. 
Godfrey, an able lawyer of that city, making 
himself heard from a high place, turned their 
whole tide of feeling by proposing a sub- 
scription, which he headed with $5, for the 
wife and children of the man about to be 
lynched. The crowd dispersed, the man got 
off, and no money was collected.’’... 


From Chicago. 


For us in Chicago the last week of Feb- 
ruary this year had several red-letter days, 
made so by the visit to our city of the new 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. On Sunday, February 20, Mr. Eliot 
preached three times, speaking in the morn- 
ing at the Third Church, in the afternoon at 
Unity, and at the Hull Memorial Chapel in 
the evening. The special emphasis which he 
laid upon the necessity of personal religious 
experience, in addition to our intellectual 
convictions, was something that we all need; 
and we hope it may prove the key-note of his 
work. These three Sunday services were 
only the beginning of Mr. Eliot’s Western 
labors. On Monday noon the Branch Alli- 
ance of the Church of the Messiah gave a 
lunch to him and to all our Chicago minis- 
ters; while the Harvard Club held its annual 
meeting on Monday evening, and entertained 
him as one of its guests and speakers. His 
brief address was most heartily received. 
All day Tuesday he was kept busy by the 
Missionary Council of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. This body is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the different State conferences 
of the Central West, one member being 
chosen by each conference; and they meet to 
talk over with the secretary the condition of 
the different Western churches. And, though 
the deliberations were not public, we do not 
think it would be telling tales out of school 
to say that he left an extremely pleasant im- 
pression upon all the ministers. We feel 
that we are to be congratulated upon our good 
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fortune in securing such a man for secretary, 
and that he may confidently look forward to 
a long and successful leadership. 

The death of Frances Willard touches Chi- 
cago more closely than any other city. Here 
she made her home; and here she reared the 
great temple, now to be called ‘‘ Willard 
Temple’’ in her honor. In Willard Hall of 
that temple she lay in state for one day, and 
there was a constant stream of mourners pour- 
ing through the hall to take their last look 
on the face they loved. Most of them were 
women, and many were gray-haired and 
feeble. Yet they stood four-deep for a block 
along the street, in the snow and wind, wait- 
ing for their turn. The stream was without 
interruption from ten o’clock in the morning 
till four at night, and about twenty thousand 
could crowd through the building during that 
time. The final services were at Evanston, 
the suburb in which she had her residence. 
They were held in the Methodist church, 
where President Rogers of the North-western 
University and half a dozen others made 
brief addresses; while a host of students fol- 
lowed her to the funeral train, as the univer- 
sity, of which she had once been a member, 
suspended all exercises during the day of the 
funeral. She has done a great work simply 
by organizing the enthusiasm she found at 
hand, and giving it wiser direction; and her 
work is likely to be more enduring than Gen. 
Booth’s, because the forms she used are more 
in keeping with our modern spirit of self- 
rule. We would do well, as a denomination, 
to learn this lesson of organizing enthusiasm. 

Our city has been favored with two relig- 
ious conventions within the two weeks past, 
—one of the Theosophists and the other of 
the Spiritualists. The fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Theosophical Society has proved 
quite an important gathering for those who 
wish to follow the history of theosophy. 
The meetings were not open to the public; 
but the newly chosen president announces 
that an entirely new organization has been 
effected, called ‘‘The Universal Brother- 
hood,’’ of which the Theosophical Society 
will be henceforth only a department. The 
new society, we are told, ‘‘is based on a 
theory of human brotherhood so broad that 
there is no reason why the followers of any 
creed should not share it.’’ This is surely 
a noble principle; and it seems a pity that 
the delegates of the convention should have 
fallen into a most unbrotherly division over 
the leadership, so that the dissenting. minor- 
ity will appeal to the hundred and fifty Theo- 
sophical Societies in the country to condemn 
the action of the majority. The meeting of 
the Spiritualists was entirely harmonious, 
though they had eight hundred in attendance. 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond presided, and at 
one of the sessions gave a ‘‘controlled’’ ad- 
dress, in which she received a message pur- 
porting to be from the recently departed spirit 
of Miss Willard. Two of the Chicago 
clergymen were on the programme, Rev. 
R. A. White of Stewart Avenue Church and 
Mr. Jones of All Souls’, though the latter 
felt obliged to declare in his address that he 
was not a Spiritualist. The members in at- 
tendance came from all over the country; 
but, at the close of the meeting, an Illinois 
Convention was organized. A. W. G. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The statements made in the circular issued to 
the churches in October last still apply to the 
situation. The present demands upon the 
treasury are more pressing than they have been 
at any time during the past three years. The 
necessary reduction in appropriations to 
churches needing temporary assistance has 
enabled the directors to keep the expenditures 
of the Association within the amounts voted at 
the beginning of the year to the Missionary and 
Publication Departments ; but in the mean time 
it has been found necessary to devise measures 
for increasing the efficiency of the work, and 
especially to meet the demands coming to us 
from new fields, where the interest in our 
thought springs up without any effort on our 
part. Measures have been proposed for in- 
creasing the publication, distribution, and sale 
of our books and tracts, for affording practical 
assistance to ministers and others in their ef- 
forts to spread our gosyel. Appeals are fre- 
quently received from large and important 
towns, where very moderate expenditure, some- 
times only temporary help, will enable the Uni- 
tarians of such towns to organize and perma- 
nently establish self-sustaining churches. Such 
appeals ought not to be disregarded, and they 
need not be set aside if the churches will only 
slightly increase their annual contributions. I 
am aware that something like this has been 
said many times before, and also that the ap- 
peals have not been successful. It is notably 
true that the theology for which we stand is 
growing more rapidly than at any previous time 
in history. The liberal religious thought of the 
country is practically at one with us. We can 
take the lead in the religious work of the future 
if our laymen will now furnish us with the ma- 
terial resources with which to organize our 
forces, with the money to pay the printer and 
the missionary. We must proclaim our gospel 
if we would see it triumph. 

The fiscal year of the Association closes 
April 30,—only two months are left,—and the 
returns from the churches at this time have 
been few and, as a rule, unsatisfactory. Some 
of the smaller churches have made very cred- 
itable gains; but, taken in all, the contribu- 
tions are not up to the usual standard. Will 
not the friends of our work, our loyal Unita- 
rians, give this important subject—it might 
almost be described as this vitally important 
subject—immediate and earnest attention? It 
has taken many years to bring this glorious 
work thus far on its way to success. We cer- 
tainly should not neglect it now, just as it is 
beginning to win its victories. 

It would not be a difficult task to furnish 
what business men call an “itemized bill,” 
showing just what these demands are. With- 
out stopping to examine the whole list, I can 
recall at this writing nine important enterprises 
that only await moderate assistance from us to 
grow into substantial, self-sustaining churches. 
There are many more, but these are well lo- 
cated in towns with sufficient population to in- 
sure their permanence. We have plans for 
printing and publishing that require a little 
more money than we were able to appropriate 
for that branch of the work in our “budget” 
for last year. 

Improvements in our field missionary work 
have been suggested, but they cannot be under- 
taken unless the contributions are increased. 
It is difficult to conceive of any conditions that 
would appeal with greater force to our sense of 
duty than those with which we are now con- 
fronted. 

If the Unitarians in our churches could see, 
not only the needs, but the opportunities, that 
are constantly before those who have been 

chosen to act for them, there can be no doubt 
but that the resources needed would be quickly 
supplied. 


/‘Father’s business??? 
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Will not the ministers, the standing commit- 
tees, the treasurers, or whoever may be charged 
with the duty of looking after the contributions 
for the spread of the gospel as we understand 
it, give this matter their prompt and diligent 
attention ? 

GEORGE W. STONE, 7reasurer. 


The Grove Meeting Association. 


The annual meeting of the association was 
held at Eagle Hotel, Concord, January 24. 

The attendance was quite large, and the 
proceedings were marked with unusual inter- 
The election of officers was as follows: 


est. 

President, Rev. C. J. Staples, Manchester, 
N.H.; vice-presidents, Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D.D., Newburyport, Mass., Rev. A. J. 


Rich, Milford, N.H., Hon. Mark P. Emery, 
Portland, Me., Rev. George H. Rice, La- 
conia, N.H., J. C. Otis, Esq., Worcester, 
Mass.; treasurer, J. C. A. Hill, Concord, 
N.H.; clerk, J. W. Fellows, Manchester, 
N.H. The board of twenty-two directors 
consists of the prominent members of the 
denomination from different parts of the 
State. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Association hold a series of meetings 
at Weirs, N.H., during the week ending Aug. 7, 1808, 
and that the full power to arrange for the same be left with 
the officers of the Association. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to raise ‘a 
puaresice fund of at least $150, to be used, so far as may 

come necessary, in connection with such other contribu- 
tions as may be made to defray the expenses of the meet- 
ings. 

Rev. C. J. Staples, Miss Mary A. Down- 
ing, and Gen. W. F. Knight were appointed 
committee. 

A large number of communications were 
received and laid before the meeting, ear- 
nestly approving of the meetings, and sup- 
porting the purpose of the organization. The 
treasurer’s report, giving detailed account of 
the receipts and disbursements during the 
past year, showed a deficit of ‘a few dollars, 
which was made good by contributions dur- 
ing the meeting, so that the association 
begins the new year free from debt, and with 
every prospect of continued success. 

It is confidently believed that these meet- 
ings have done great good for the Unitarian 
cause in New Hampshire, and that their in- 
fluence has extended far beyond the borders 
of the State, and that every reasonable en- 
couragement and assistance should be given 
to the organization by those who favor free 
religion at home and abroad. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


March 13, ‘‘The Enthusiasm of Jesus’? : 
Rom. xii. 11; John iv. 23, 24; Luke xxiv. 
325 Matt. ix. 36; Matt. xx. 27, 28; Luke 
li. 49. 

QUOTATIONS, * 

We have grown so familiarized with the 
Sayings of Christ, so common have they be- 
come, so commonplace, that we forget that, 
as they fell from his lips, they were so 
charged with power that they cost him his 
life. — W. Hl. Furness, D.D. 

‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
is just as much our 
reply to any questioner as it was the Sav- 
lour's. And, if any scribe go farther, —as 
they used to go with him,—and ask what my 
Father’s business is, why here is the answer: 
that God means to have his will done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, and that we, 
being his agents in this world, and alive 


* Material pr. db i 
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with his life, he means that we shall do it. 
ES. Le Hale, Oe: 

The biography of Jesus may be summed up 
in the words, ‘‘He went about doing good.”’ 
His wise words were secondary to his benefi- 
cent deeds. . . . What he preached in words 
he preached still more impressively and zeal- 
ously in deeds. He set the first and greatest 
example of a life wholly governed and guided 
by the passion of humanity.—Prof. Seeley, 
in ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 

Jesus’ life was magnetized and possessed. 
The life and forces of God played through 
it. It gave itself utterly to their motion. 
. . . The world wants men like Jesus, alive 
and awake, in every city, village, and house- 
hold. It wants not merely kindly-intentioned 
people, but people magnetized to a purpose, 
vitalized with love, committed to the Christ’s 
kind of life.—Rev. C. &. Dole. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF JESUS. 


However fragmentary or otherwise imper- 
fect may be the record given us of the life of 
Jesus, the distinct impression is made upon 
the careful student of the record that he was 
possessed of a tireless energy and an unabat- 
ing fervor in the work to which he gave him- 
self. These are the marks of a genuine en- 
thusiasm, which is always to be distinguished 
from that frothy kind which is due to sudden 
impulse or momentary excitement. 

The enthusiasm of Jesus was based on a 
profound conviction of the eternal reality of 
God and the spiritual life of man. This 
gave intensity to the desire that he ever man- 
ifested to have the consciousness of God 
aroused in the dormant souls around him, 
and to have them realize as well their kin- 
ship to God. Herein, too, was the source of 
his love to God and love to man, which, it 
has been well agreed, sums up in a word the 
religion of Jesus. It has been said by some 
one that ‘‘Jesus was the one soul in all his- 
tory to ‘appreciate properly by the worth of 
man’’; and this is, doubtless, true, as he 
knew of no better way to show his love to 
God than through his love for the children of 
God, of whatever race or name. 
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There can hardly be any mistake in the 
record of his loving and unremitting service 
to his fellows. This could never have at- 
tained the prominence given it in the narra- 
tives of his deeds, had it not been true to 
the facts. His ministry of healing, for ex- 
ample, whose significance is being recognized 
to-day as never before, was evidently a con- 
stant manifestation of his devotion to the 
welfare of his fellow-men, though only the 
introduction to the higher service that he 
would render the spiritual life of the recip- 
ient. 

Jesus was essentially a religious reformer, 
and was swayed by the enthusiasm out of 
which such a mission as his naturally grows. 
Without it he never had possessed the un- 
flinching temerity to oppose his views of God 
and man to those of the ruling religionists 
among his own people. For he was by no 
means blind to the consequences to himself 
that were likely to follow an attitude offen- 
sive to those in authority. But he was here, 
as he said, ‘‘to serve, and not to be served, 
and to give his life,’’ if need be, for the 
deliverance of his fellow-men from enslaving 
errors into the liberty of the sons of God. 

He was the uncompromising champion of 
a liberal and liberating faith. His gospel, 
he knew, was ‘‘good news,’’ indeed; and, 
with the courage of his convictions, he pro- 
claimed it until his enemies made him pay 
the penalty for his enthusiasm on the cross. 


The Sunday School. 


Every Other Sunday is welcomed in many 
homes scattered all over the country where 


there are no Unitarian churches. One corre- 
spondent from New Jersey writes, ‘‘The 
little paper is appreciated highly in the 
home. ’’ 


The seventh thousand of the new ‘‘ Easter 
Service’’ has just been printed. Music by 
Eben H. Bailey, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, Miss 
Edith Rowena Noyes, A. Scott Fraser, and 
Miss Alma E. White. Price 5 cents a copy; 
$4 per hundred. 


Still another edition (sixteenth) of ‘‘A 
Book of Song and Service’’ has gone to 
press, to meet the steady demand which 
exists for this helpful publication. Price 40 
cents a copy; $4 per dozen. 


Sunday-school workers are invited to call 
at the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and in- 
spect the series of charts called Bancroft’s 
‘*Object-lessons for the Sunday-school.’’ 
They are very skilfully prepared, and ought 
to prove great aids in primary work. The 
entire set consists of twenty-four large charts. 


Following its custom of the past few years, 
the Unitarian Temperance Society has pre- 
pared a leaflet of suggestions for a temperance 
service, to be used by Sunday-schools on 
Sunday, March 20, or on the Sunday imme- 
diately before or after. The service consists 
of selected readings and recitations for classes 
of all ages. The hymns and responsive read- 
ings can be taken from the service book in 
use by the school. It is hoped that the min- 
isters and superintendents will aid the so- 
ciety in securing the observance of Temper- 
ance Sunday in this way. For twenty cents 
in stamps, a dozen copies of the leaflet will 
be sent by Miss E. R. Ross, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


The March number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has an entire editorial page on the 
one subject, ‘‘The Decadence of the Sunday- 
school.’’ Mr. Bok, the editor, finds it easy 
work: to set forth the defects in the average 
Sunday-school of all denominations. He 
also finds no difficulty in declaring at great 
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length what he considers the remedies. But, 
if Mr. Bok will only go a little farther, and 
tell us how the improvement of the average 
Sunday-school can actually be made, he will 
then really contribute to the discussion of the 
question. What he states is well known to 
every careful student of the Sunday-school 
problem. His statements are correct. We 
need, as he says, superintendents with strong 
personality, teachers with vigor and intelli- 
gence combined, and text-books that are on 
a level with modern scholarship. The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and thé Western 
Sunday School Society have endeavored to 
meet such demands through their publica- 
tions, and by their standards set up for Sun- 
day-schools. But the trouble lies with us 
farther back in the home, and among the 
ministers. An attempt was made recently to 
have a symposium in a certain paper on Sun- 
day-school methods and aims. Many minis- 
ters responded to the letters of invitation that 
they knew very little about the Sunday- 
school, and cared less,—at least, that was 
the inference drawn by the individual who 
sent the letters and received the replies. So, 
also, with the home, out of which pro- 
ceed insufficient encouragement and support. 
When all hands join, then the improvements 
suggested by Mr. Bok can find realization. 
He and others should direct their graphic 
comment and vigorous analysis on these 
deeper sources of Sunday-school decadence. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Edward G. Spencer of Penacook, 
N.H., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chair- 
man; D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


The next meeting of the Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rev. H. C. De Long at Medford on 
Monday, March 7. Train leaves Union Sta- 
tion, Boston, at 12.42. Lunch at 1.15. 
Subject of essay, *‘ Vital Theology. ’’ 


Boston.—The Ministerial Union will meet 
in Channing Hall, Monday, March 7, at Io. 30 
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Ministers’ Monday Club, March 7, 10230 
A.M.: Rev. James Sallaway will preside. 
Henry Haynie, late Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, will give a talk on ‘‘The 
Churches of Paris.’’ The public invited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfork Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Monday, March 7, at eleven o’clock. Officers 
of other Branches are cordially invited. 


First Church: There will be a congrega- 
tional service and a sermon in this church on 
Thursday afternoons until Easter. The first 
will take place on Thursday, March Byatt 
half-past four, with Rev. S. M. Crothers as 
preacher. These services are held under the 
auspices of the Suffolk Conference. 


South Congregational Church: Rev. E. Brad- 
ford Leavitt of Washington, D.C., will preach 
on Sunday, March 6. At the regular meeting 
of the Hale Club in the church parlors, Mon- 
day, March 7, Gorham D. Gilman, Esq., will 
address the club. The subject, “Hawaii, Past 
and Present,” will be illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Popular religious services. Gen- 
eral subject, “Christianity at Work in the 
World.” Sunday evening, March 6, at 7.30. 
Speaker, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Music furnished by the Damon 
Sisters’ Orchestra, Miss Rosetta Key, soprano, 
Mr. Howard M. Dow, organist. All seats free, 
and a hearty welcome to all. 


A special series of six Sunday evening 
meetings will be held at All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, beginning February 27 and closing 
April 3. These meetings will be distinctly 
religious in nature. They will be about an 
hour in length. A large part of the service 
will be musical. A short address will be 
given each evening by the minister of the 
church. The general subject will be ‘‘Be- 
liefs of a Unitarian.’’ The subjects for the 
separate evenings will be as follows: Febru- 
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World’’; March 13, ‘‘The Bible’’; March 
20, ‘‘Jesus’’?; March 27, ‘‘Man’’; April 3, 
oS Craya eo? 


Church of the Disciples: The James Free- 


A.M. Address by Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chi-|man Clarke Branch of the Young People’s 
cago. The public is invited. Religious Union has been studying the dif- 
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ferent sects of Christendom, having represen- 
tative speakers. Last Sunday evening Lieut. 
Col. Cousins of the Salvation Army gave an 
inspiring talk on the work of that organiza- 
tion, particularly in Boston, where they have 
twelve outposts, two hotels caring for nearly 
three hundred men each night, who would 
otherwise spend the night on the street. 
Questions were asked, and much interest ex- 
cited by the earnest speaker. Other societies 
could not do better than to secure this repre- 
sentative of a great work, and find out the 
power of simple zeal and devotion. 


The Sunday School Union held its fifth 
meeting at the Church of the Disciples, Feb- 
“Right Conditions 


ruary 21. The subject, 

for Successful Sunday-school Work,’’ was 
presented in three divisions, —‘‘ Reverence, ”’ 
‘‘Order,’’ and ‘‘Attention.’’ Rev. Francis 


B. Hornbrooke of Newton said reverence was 
not a condition of Sunday-school work, but 
the end for which we aim; that, in the 
nature of things, often but slight instruction 
can be given, while the quality of spirit may 
be imparted. In every department of human 
life the reverential habit achieves the most. 
Talk of reverence often creates irreverence. 
It may be inculcated, however, by the voice, 
spirit, and manner of teacher, superintend- 
ent, minister, and visitors in the school, by 
reserving the room for Sunday-school use 
alone, by the tone and suggestion of the pict- 
ures on the wall, and avoidance of all tur- 
moil before the opening of the school. Mrs. 
James A. Beatley of Boston said of ‘‘Order’’ 
that in the world outside is necessitated 
order, while that in ourselves it is volun- 
tary. This establishing of order within is 
the glory of life. There must be orderly 
presentation of the lesson, definite questions 
to stimulate the activity of the pupil’s mind. 
Teach the words of Jesus: as they touched 
the lives of his time, they will touch the 
life of all time. Lieut. G. M. Weaver, 
U.S.A., kindly consented to tell the union 


how ‘‘Attention’’ is secured in military life. 


As the Sunday-school attempts to put in the 
minds of pupils certain facts and truths that 
they may become rules for governing action, 
Lieut. Weaver felt to place the pupil in re- 
ceptive state was as necessary for the Sunday- 
school teacher as military commander. By 
allowing pupils to be part of the time in 
class, ‘‘ At Ease’’ and ‘‘ At Rest,’’ the teacher 
might feel they could stand the strain of 
“‘Attention’’ while the lesson was to be 
taught. Rev. E. A. Horton said the habit 
of attention is needed by all. Gen. Sherman 
told him fifteen years ago that the ability to 
take faculties and bend them to a given task 
was less than in earlier times; and Mr. Hor- 
ton felt the minds of the young are often too 
much crowded, that there is too much read- 
ing, too little thinking. Interest is always 
the soil of attention. 


Anamosa, Ia.—The society in this place 
has been inactive since last spring; but the 
Iowa Association, recently held under Mr. 
Graves’s direction a series of week-day meet- 
ings that succeeded in rousing the church to 
new life, and Mr. York, formerly of Ida 
Grove, has been engaged to preach, at least 
a part of the time. When Mr. York was 
still a Presbyterian minister, he was settled 
for atime at De Witt, a place not far from 
Anamosa; and he finds a large number of 
families there who wish him to preach for 
them. He has planned to combine the two 
places into a self-supporting circuit. 


Brighton, Mass.—Rev. Frank Scott Corey 
Wicks was installed as pastor of the First 
Parish in Brighton, Mass., on February 15. 
Selections from the Scriptures were read by 
Rev. E. D. Towle, and Rev. Josiah L. 
Seward read a hymn written for the occasion 
by Rev. Minot J. Savage. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
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Howard N. Brown made the prayer of instal- 
lation, Rev. Charles H. Porter extended the 
right hand of fellowship. The new pastor 
was welcomed to the parish by Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding, Rev. William H. Lyon gave 
the charge to the minister, and Rev. EA: 
Horton the address to the people. A second 
original hymn was also contributed by Rev. 
George H. Badger. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Sunday - school 
of the First Parish is fortunate in securing 
the active co-operation of members of the 
congregation. On February 20 Col. T. W. 


Higginson addressed the school on ‘‘Wash- | 


ington and Lincoln,’’ with some interesting 
reminiscences of the Civil War. Prof. 
C. H. Toy, who for two years past has given 
informal lectures to several hundred people 
after the close of the moming services, has 
now taken a class in the Sunday-school for 
the benefit of a limited number of persons 
who wish to make a more thorough study of 
the Bible. 


Chicago, Ill.—A union service was held 
in Unity Church on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 20. Rev. S. A. Eliot preached a 
strong and inspiring sermon. Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. A. G. 
Gould, and the pastor, Rev. J. S. Thomson, 
took part in the service. The ladies of 
Unity Church gave a reception to Rev. J. S. 
Thomson and wife in the church parlors 
Wednesday evening, February 23. There 
was a large attendance. Many friends from 
the other Unitarian churches were present, 
and it was a pleasant occasion. : 


Haverhill, Mass.—One of the most suc- 
cessful events in the history of the First 
Parish Church came off Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 18,—the annual mid-winter picnic. 
Fir-trees were placed about the posts and in 
the corners of the vestry. Boughs were 
placed about the windows and doors. The 
whole effect was charming, and one could 
easily imagine himself in the woods in sum- 
mer. The young people wore summer cos- 
tumes; and refreshments consisted of box- 
lunches, eaten in groups beneath the trees. 
Chocolate was served by the committee. 
There was music by members of the church 
choir, readings by one of the young ladies, 
and Pyramus and Thisbe, from ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ acted by young 
men. Many were present from other churches 
and towns. Addresses were made by Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Rev. J. C. Snow, Rev. Dr. 
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Beane, Rev. Mr. Green, and Rev. Mr. 
Brown. About two hundred and fifty were 
present. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the meeting of the 
Unitarian Club on the 17th inst. the address 
was by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, who 
took for his subject ‘‘The Church Militant, ’’ 
and urged the necessity of more faithful 
work for the spread of the truths which have 
helped us. 


Prospect Harbor, Me.— About six 
months ago four ladies of the Unitarian 
society met, and were persuaded by the ear- 
nest words of Mrs. Fifield to organize a 
Branch Alliance. She entertained us that 
evening in an interesting talk on Alliance 
work, and aroused such interest that the 
Branch was formed, and has since met fort- 
nightly at the homes of the members. Mem- 
bers and interest have increased at every 
meeting, and it has become a success. As 
the society has no pastor for the greater part 
of the year, it is more helpful to hold meet- 
ings on Sunday evening. The programme 
for the winter has been most interesting. A 
Bible study class is under the direction of 
our president. A pleasant and instructive 
feature is the reading of current religious 
items by one of the members at each meet- 
ing. This religious study has given an in- 
spiration for our work, and awakened a hope 
of distributing a better knowledge of our lib- 
eral faith in the neighborhood. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Church of the Mes- 
siah held its annual meeting in January, and 
called its pastor, Rev. John Snyder, for an- 
other year, which will complete a pastorate 
of a quarter of a century. The ladies of the 
Eliot Society realized more than $100 from 
their annual cake and apron sale in February. 
The Literary Branch of the Eliot Society 
meets fortnightly to discuss topics which are 
previously announced. The pastor has or- 
ganized a Young People’s Religious Union, 
which meets for an hour every Sunday even- 
ing before church service. Mr. J. E. How, 
the president, appoints a leader to direct the 
study and discussion. Mr. Snyder exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. Mr. Leavitt, pastor of the 
church at Washington, D.C., on February 6. 
The Bible class of the Sunday-school is 
making a comprehensive study of the book 
of Isaiah, under the tuition of a most com- 
petent teacher. 


White and Gold Bed. 


; “They ne'er had an ill day that had a gude 
night,” runs the old proverb. We cannot imagine 
a poor night spent in one of our brass-trimmed, white 


enamelled bedsteads. 


They are the perfection of beauty and cleanliness. 
Being tubular, they are as light as a feather. Being 
white, they harmonize with any surroundings. Being 
framed in polished brass, they are exceedingly deco- 


rative. 


Easily handled, impervious to dust, proof against 
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all dirt and odors, what finer bedstead can be devised ? 


Lastly, the price is now reduced b i 
aH y us from $6.50 to $3.75. And at this latter price we give 
you your choice of any width, 3 feet, 34 feet, 4 feet, or 44 feet, at no extra charge. ; : 


This is the greatest bedstead offer ever 


made to the public by any Surniture house. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Waterville, Me.—In January Rev. John 
William Barker was ordained as the pastor 
of the Unitarian church. An audience as- 
sembled, filling the church. Rev. E. E. 
Newbert of Augusta read the Scriptures, the 
sermon was by Rev. James De Normandie of 
Roxbury, Mass., Rev. S. C. Beach of Ban- 
gor gave the charge, Rev. J. L. Marsh of 
Saco made the ordaining prayer, Rev. J. C. 
Perkins of Portland gave the right hand of 
fellowship, and Rev. J. L. Seward of All- 
ston, Mass.. addressed the people. An _ in- 
teresting feature of the occasion was a wel- 
come to the city by President Butler of 
Colby University, who welcomed the new 
pastor to the social and educational functions 
of the city, and did not hesitate to welcome 
him cordially to the religious opportunities 
of Waterville. Mr. Barker starts with a 
united parish, who are pleased with his 
work; and there is every reasonable ground 
to hope that his ministry will be a great suc- 
cess. 


Western Unitarian Conference.— A 
regular meeting of the directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held at 175 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, on February 23. 
There were present Messrs. Effinger, Elliott, 
Fenn, Southworth, Sprague, Coil, Gould, 
and Miss Gordon. In the absence of the 
president, the vice-president, Miss Gordon, 
presided. The secretary reported letters from 
several members expressing their inability to 
attend the present meeting. The committee 
appointed to confer with Mrs. Woolley re- 
ported that her resignation must be regarded 
as final. The treasurer presented a_ brief 
written report, showing that, though the in- 
come from investments and from contribu- 
tions pledged by individuals and churches is 
sufficient to pay the expenses this year, yet, 
on account of the tardiness of churches in 
making their contributions, the conference is 
at present some $500 behind in its running 
expenses, and that this sum must be secured 
at once, in order to be able to continue the 
work. The directors voted that the executive 
committee, with the addition of Messrs. Fenn 
and Southworth, be a special committee to 
secure the money pledged from churches and 
individuals and such other contributions as 
it is possible to obtain. In accordance with 
the vote of the directors at the first meeting 
of the year, Messrs. Judy and Sprague and 
Miss Gordon were appointed an auditing 
committee to pass upon the accounts of the 
year before the annual meeting in May. The 
programme committee then presented the out- 
line upon which they had agreed. The di- 
rectors considered the programme item by 
item, and adopted it as reported, with a few 
changes, and authorized the programme com- 
mittee to go on with their work. 


The Missionary Council of the West- 
ern Conference.—The regular meeting of 
the Missionary Council of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was held February 22. 
There were present Messrs. S. A. Eliot, 
Cc. F. Elliott, Fenn, Southworth, Coil, 
Sprague, Stone, and Gould, and Miss Gor- 
don. Mr. Eliot was chosen presiding officer. 
He briefly outlined the financial condition of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
called upon the different members of the Mis- 
sionary Council to report for their respective 
States. Mr. Southworth gave a favorable 
report of the work among the Icelanders, 
which he had been requested to visit last 
fall. After a careful consideration of the 
facts, the council unanimously voted to rec- 
ommend the appropriation of $500 for Law- 
rence the coming year, and $400 for Topeka, 
and $70 a month for Iowa City, beginning 
with September 1, and continuing for ten 
months of the year. The council also recom- 
mended the appropriation of $600 to Madi- 
son, but advised that the society there be 
notified that the appropriation would be re- 
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duced the following year. The council also 
voted $400 to Mr. Skaptason for the half-year 
ending in September, and advised that he 
also be notified that the amount would be 
reduced next year. The council recom- 
mended the appropriation of $100 for six 
months toward the support of Mr. Buzzell’s 
work in New Ulm and its vicinity. With 
respect to the application from Shelbyville 
the council voted that, in place of an imme- 
diate appropriation, the payment of the ex- 
penses of Mr. Douthit be suggested to some 
of the larger Eastern churches, with the cor- 
dial recommendation that they listen to his 
appeal. The council also recommended that 
$100 be appropriated at the discretion of the 
secretary for use in supplying the pulpit at 
Omaha during the month of September. The 
condition of the Unity Church in Cincinnati 
was carefully considered, but no action was 
taken. 


Essex Unitarian Conference.— The 
eighty-fifth session of the conference met 
in the First Church, Salem, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22. The preliminary meeting, Monday 
evening, in the interests of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, was sadly affected, as regards 
attendance, by the hard storm; but a profit- 
able and enjoyable evening was passed in 
a general discussion of the work and aims of 
the societies, and in listening to the address 
of Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. The storm inter- 
fered with the devotional service Tuesday 
moming; but by 10.30 a goodly number of 
people had gathered to hear addresses by 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dorchester and 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of New Bedford. 
The former read an earnest, attractive, elo- 
quent paper upon ‘‘Social Christianity, ’’ set- 
ting forth both the personal and social ele- 
ments in religion, and showing that they 
were not complementary halves so much as 
a vital, organic whole. The latter gave a 
scholarly sketch of ‘‘Ruskin as a Socialist, ’’ 
presenting with much charm of statement the 
artistic and humanitarian sides of the great 
teacher, and claiming that the very affluence 
of his artistic nature made him the vehement 
socialist. An animated discussion followed 
these suggestive and stimulating papers. 

The afternoon session was given to a con- 
sideration of the Alliance work. Miss Waldo 
of Salem presided; and charming talks about 
the origin, growth, and significance of the 
Alliance, were given by Mrs. Judith W. An- 
drews and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells of Bos- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Sensational Drop.—The most astonishing reduc- 
tion in price ever chronicled in the furniture business is to 
be found in another part of this paper to-day in the an- 
nouncement of the Paine Furniture Company. The white 
and gold bedsteads which they have been selling at $6.so 
are now reduced to $3.75, for any width. It seems as 
though 1,000 of these bedsteads might be sold in one day at 
such figures. 


For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
“ Byown’s Bronchial Troches’’ have remarkable curative 
properties. Sold only in boxes. : 


Seed Facts to be Relied Upon.—The latest cata- 
logue of the seed-growing firm of J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
of Marblehead, Mass., describes some valuable results 
achieved by this long-established house, in which two gen- 
erations have devoted brains and energy to improving 
squashes, cabbages, potatoes, peas, and other vegetables. 
In new varieties and old ones this firm has always been 
found reliable. They have always taken great pride in the 
purity and standard excellence of their seeds, and in this 
respect, as well as in fairness of prices, they have an en- 
viable reputation. They will send their catalogue free on 


request. 
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Deaths. 


At Portland, 1st inst., Sarah Fox, oldest daughter of the 


late Thomas Chadwick, in the 82d year of her age. . 


Mrs. J. L. Bagg of Syracuse, N.Y., who died recently 
at Holly Inn, Pinehurst, N.C., was a woman of unusual 
ability and usefulness. She was a natural leader in her 
church and social relations in her native city. Always 
ready to help in every good cause, she gave freely her 
time and talents to the work of bettering the world around 
her. She was a woman of strong convictions, and of a 
deeply religious nature. She was a member of the May 
Memorial (Unitarian) Church of Syracuse, where her life 
and services will be fittingly commemorated, 


In Newton Highlands, Jan. 7, Thomas Wiley, aged 77 
yrs. 1 mo, 21 days. 

In the death of Mr. Wiley, All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
has met with a great loss. He was rarely absent from 
church, and took a deep interest in the welfare of the 
society, of which he became a member in the first year of 
its existence, and to which he gave both financial and 
moral support. 

Quiet, modest, but genial, his manners were those of a 
gentleman of the old school. But one never thought of 
his spirit as old. He might have said of himself, even in 
the last days of pain and weariness, in the language of 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, ‘I am seventy-seven years young.” 

As one who stood nearest to him in one sense said, ‘““He 
always gave me the impression of gentleness and spotless 
purity.” 

Mr. Wiley was born on Myrtle Street, in Boston, in 
1820. During his early manhood he kept a bookstore, 
which Emerson and other literary men often visited. He 
also listened with appreciation and delight to Theodore 
Parker’s preaching in Music Hall and to Hosea Ballou’s 
sermons. 

Most of his life was spent in the West, in business in 
Detroit, Chicago, and elsewhere. He was one of the 
pioneers of the Unitarian church in Detroit in the days 
of Thomas. Mumford. 

Mr. Wiley was twice married. By his first wife, Emily 
Johnson of Shrewsbury, he had four children; by his 
second wife, Harriet Burnham Soule of Freeport, Me., 
four children, The last ten years of his life were spent 
with his daughters and son. 

It is sometimes said that Unitarianism is a form of 
Christian faith which offers no hope and consolation to 
the dying; but this man died, as he had lived, in the faith 
which makes men brave, hopeful, and loving, so that they 
are able to cry, 

“T hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crossed the bar.” 
Wade, Je 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George L. Chaney is 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind, 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P=tapushed 
Ss 
CE EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


A WORTHY CHARITY. 


Will you not aid the South End Day Nursery, 49 Dover 
Street, Boston (formerly known as the War XVI. Day 
Nursery), by becoming a subscriber to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal?’ Renewals are the same as new orders. The 
work done by this nursery is greatly needed for the chil- 
dren in the locality. Our funds are nearly exhausted, and 
we are entirely dependent for our support on voluntary 
Orders or donations may be sent to 
MRS. OTIS H. LUKE, Agent, 
3 Gordon Terrace, Brookline. 


donations, 
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ton. Mrs. William B. Nichols of Allston 
read a delightful account of the ‘Cheerful 
Letter’? work, making plain its scope and 
importance by clear statements and some very 
interesting and typical letters from corre- 
spondents. Reports from the various 
Branches were made by members. A sad 
fact of the conference business was the vot- 
ing of suitable resolutions of esteem and 
regret for the death of Miss Elizabeth D. 
Cabot of Lawrence, one of the directors of 
the conference, and one of the consecrated 
women the Unitarian Church is proud to 
number among her children. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


1808. 


Jan. x. Mrs. A. L. Mayberry, Boston. ....---- $5.00 
x. Society in Milford, N.H..---+++++++++ 14.50 
3. Society in Santa Ana, Cal... 25.00 
3. Society in Framingham....-. 100.00 
Be Ebola scene cene sivien vieciose.lsisien ssisie eee 15.00 
6. First Congregational Parish, Milton-. 554.00 
7. First Parish of Brighton, Boston....-. 125.47 

ro. Channing Religious Society, Newton. 450.00 
11, North Society, Salem, additional (in 

all $602)..+++0+ss20 seco cece ccee ness 432.00 
13. Society in Belmont, additional. ......-. 15.00 
13. Mrs. Alida R. W. Brown, Greensboro, 

Galkseeeseciosa istesecesececs sees 25.00 
15. Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society, 

Portsmouth, N.H..-. +++: sees eeeee 50.00 
17. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill.....--. 20.00 


21. Society in Stow........--: Pisetetinced eee 
21. Bequest of the late Miss Caroline 

Wood of Boston, additional 
22. Francis H. Brown, treasurer, 


tional 1.0... 2.0 sce sees ceee en 100.00 
25. First Parish, Portland, Me......- re IQ1.00 
Feb. 2. First Parish, Cambridge, on account.. 750.00 


3. Harvard Church in Charlestown, Bos- 


Boston .c-- «+-- bine nies esleisisle/sisieelelve 50.00 
g. Mrs. J. H. Thorndike, Boston....... 200.00 
9. Mrs, H. L, Gore, Freeport, Me.....-. 30.00 
TOM rOUa a trie ad ines cien sete aneiesaininiagerse = 50.00 
x2. First Parish, Waltham...............++ 270.00 
14. Society in Haverhill .........66-+++0006 32.75 
14. Miss Mary S. Locke, Boston.........+ 2.00 
15. Society in Peabody,...... 00... 36.61 
15. Society in Sharon.......... S.kd 
15. Society in Rutherford, N.J 10.00 
17. Society in Petersham.. 24.25 
21. Society in Ware..... i 10,00 
23. Society in Rochester, N. F 30,00 
25. Society in Meadville, Penn............ 64.06 
28. Second Church, Boston, on account... —_1,083.00 
28. Society in Ashby, additional (in all 
jaicidlietieo nooo onde osdawrne adecnepea 1.00 
BS, Society In Florence ccc sens wens ovis seen 25.00 


GEORGE W. STONE, 7yreas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Edward A. H. Allen. 


Friday morning, February 18, Edward 
A. H. Allen died, after a short illness, at his 
home in New York City. He had for the 
last nine years been in charge of the Friends’ 
Seminary in Stuyvesant Square,—an impor- 
tant and responsible post, thus closing a 
career of forty-seven years of teaching. 

He was the son of Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen 
and Lucy Clark (Ware) Allen, and so _be- 
longs to a noted family of teachers; for 
readers of the Register will not need to be 
told of the success of his father and brothers 
as instructors and heads of schools. 

But it is not so much of his career as his 
characteristics that his friends would speak. 
His gentleness, his gentlemanliness, his quiet 
and unassuming manners, his cheerfulness in 
the midst of many cares, his devotion to his 
family, will never be forgotten by the hun- 
dreds who will rise up to call him blessed, as 
they remember what he did for each. They 
will recall his enthusiasm and his constant 
diligence in the profession in which he took 
the deepest personal as well as the highest 
family pride; and, measured by right stand- 
ards, his well-rounded life has been a noble 
success. No vanity or desire for notoriety 
ever led our dear friend from the straight 
path in which he so lovingly and successfully 
labored. Those who knew him best knew 
how keenly he felt every obligation, and 
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with what equanimity he made sacrifices 
when duty seemed to call. ; 

The memory of what he was will never 
fade from the minds of very many still young 
and many almost aged, and his influence will 
last as long as the lives to which he gave 
their first direction. Ee) Die Us 


Mary E. Bagg. 


Mary E. Bagg, a lifelong and greatly be- 
loved Tpesidedit of Syracuse, N.Y., died at 
Pinehurst, N.C., on January 28. ; 

Though reared in the old religious forms, 
Mrs. Bagg early thought her way out into the 
broader and freer paths of liberal religion. 
She became a member of the Unitarian 
church, now the May Memorial, during Rev. 
Samuel J. May’s ministry, and gave herself 
freely to its best maintenance and growth 
through all the remaining years of her life. 
No member ever did more for the upbuilding 
of the Unitarian church in Syracuse, either 
by precept, high example, or active service. 
She was the founder of the Women’s Alliance 
of this church, as well as of similar organi- 
zations in Rochester, Brooklyn, and Phila- 
delphia. She was superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for several years, and planned 
for it a thoroughly graded course of study, 
which was adopted by other schools. She 
was much interested in organized benevolent 
work. 

For the last three years Mrs. Bagg has 
been an invalid, and forced to lay down the 
manifold duties of her former activities. 
Through all her suffering, this noble soul, 
sweet, patient, gentle, and unselfish, was 
encircled by love and devotion. Her memory 
remains an ever-present inspiration to what- 
ever is best in life or thought. 


John Boies Tileston, 


The death of Mr. Tileston, which occurred 
in Boston January 24, has removed one who, 
in a quiet way, made himself felt through 
many channels of personal influence. He 
was the classmate and intimate friend of 
Rev. William Potter of New Bedford, one of 
the most widely known among the Unitarian 
ministers of his day. Both these men were 
admirable and delightful to those who knew 
them personally. Mr. Tileston’s service to 
the Unitarian cause, apart from being a pure 
and upright man whose character conferred 
dignity upon the religious fellowship, was in 
part his support of Mrs. Tileston in her task 
of providing a new hymn - book for the de- 
nomination. The late Henry W. Foote, min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, left an unfinished 
collection of hymns, which was the basis of 
the work done by his sister, Mrs. Tileston. 
In this work Mr. Tileston took much inter- 
est, and gave such financial assistance that it 
was carried through to completion. They 
who sing Sunday after Sunday from ‘* Hymns 
for Church and Home’’ have reason to re- 
member his name for the help thus given. 

The following appreciative notice is taken 
from the Milton First Parish Recorder : — 

‘*Three friends, two his classmates, who 
have known Mr. Tileston long and well, and 
whose positions in three important profes- 
sions have given each a wide knowledge of 
men, thus pay tribute to his memory :— 

ie ‘From the beginning of my acquaintance 
with him to the present time he was always 
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the same straightforward, manly character, 
gentle-hearted as a woman, thoroughly -just 
and truthful.’ 

‘¢ ‘His truth, simplicity, and courage were 
wholesome and tonic elements in the commu- 
nity where he dwelt.’ - 

‘¢¢A more courageous, honest, and high- 
toned character was never joined to a more 
tender and loving spirit. To have known 
him as a true friend will always be a prec- 
ious memory.’ ”’ 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 


85 
Go by the Index. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1897-98, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
The Ideal New York. 
The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
Death and After. ~ 
The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 
Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
I. Unitarianism. 
II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” | 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question ? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—pboth Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 
19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


4. 


(By Rev. Robert 


8. 
9. 


11. 
15. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 
22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers*or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


rane: 


“THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO > 
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The Capacity for Fun. 


“What can I do for fun to-day?’’ asked 
a busy woman of her husband, who had been 
delivering her a lecture on the need of more 
relaxation and recreation. ‘‘There you are, 
—making work of your fun!’’ was his reply, 
with a hopeless accent. According to a dis- 
tinguished French professor, this is charac- 
teristic of Americans. He declares that the 
French are just as much in earnest in the 
serious affairs of life; but they have the rep- 
utation for frivolity, because they know how 
to play, while Americans do not. Certainly, 
there is a surprisingly large class of people 
to whom, as to the Scotchman’s dog, life is 
‘*full of sairiousness.’’ Some persons seem 
to think it wrong to have a good time, or, at 
least, are incapable of forgetting the cares 
and duties of coming hours, and allowing 
themselves to be merry according to their 
own tastes. Whether or not men and women, 
with such ‘‘over-developed consciences, ’’ are 
pleasant to live with, surely they do not add 
much to the cheerfulness and gayety of the 
world at large. Moreover, their immediate 
friends are debarred from the joy of confer- 
ring pleasure upon them because their selfish 
unselfishness forbids the acceptance of it. 
The capacity for fun is, perhaps, largely 
a matter of temperament; but it is also a 
question of resources, and it involves the 
ability to retain in maturity the child’s read- 
iness to extract amusement and happiness out 
of the most commonplace circumstances. — 
Congregationalist. 


Pleasantries. 


‘‘Rducation is needed,’’ said a _ local 
preacher in the west of England, ‘‘to enable 
our rough diamonds to reach their full foli- 
age!’’ 


The following lately appeared in a provin- 
cial paper: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Cavey wish to 
express their thanks to the neighbors who 
kindly assisted at the burning of their house 
last night. ’’ 


‘Might I ask what school of poetry you 
prefer?’’ inquired the young man who writes. 
And the old gentleman replied: ‘‘The home- 
opathic school. The smaller the dose, the 
better it suits me.’’—+ Washington Post. 


She: ‘‘Ah, count, you don’t know how 
my love for you distresses my parents. I 
heard my father say this morning that he 
would give $50,000 if I could never see you 
again.’’ The Count: ‘‘Ees your fazaire in 
hees offees now, you sink?’’—Chicago News. 


Mr. Hudson: ‘‘That is Goldsterbilt’s yacht 


_ going up the river, Minnie.’’ Mrs. Hud- 
son: ‘Oh, isn’t she a beauty! How high 
she stands above the water! But, then, I 


suppose she was built for deeper water; and 
perhaps the tide is low, too.’’—Christian 
Work. 


A clergyman famous for his begging abili- 
ties was once catechizing a Sunday-school. 
When comparing himself—the pastor of a 
church—to a shepherd, and his congregation 
to the sheep, he put the following question 
to the children, ‘‘What does the shepherd do 
for the sheep?’’ To the amusement of those 
present, a small boy in the front row piped 
out, ‘‘Shears them. ’’— 77#-Bi7ts. 

ft 


A lady who saw that her servant-girl 
seemed to take a certain interest in the ob- 


i 
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Don’t go 
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South! 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


you will be invigorated by the pure 
There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:— 
The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this i i 
} country is the one at Dansville, N.Y. 
wee all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
elonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


IMOZOOMDAR’S 
wt o& BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protap CHUNDER MozooMpaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. ' 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition —Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozooMpDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 

a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 

study of the character and person of Christ.—Chrzstzan 

Union. 


hho by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipft of 
€ 


By PRovTaP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer ! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 


AMORE DEL. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


Boston. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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jects of art in her parlor said to her, ‘*Which 
one of those figures do you like best, 
Mary 22. -L his: sone, mum,’’ said Mary 
pointing to the armless Venus of Milo.”’ 
“And why do you like the Venus best?’ 
‘““Sure, it’s the aisiest to doost, mum,’’ an- 
swered the girl.—Harlem Life. 


An Indiana paper, in referring to a project 
to found an American Academy of Immor- 
tals, says: ‘‘And now it is Charles Dudley 
Warner who proposes that we shall have a 
literary tribunal in this country similar to 
the French Academy. Mr. Warner nods. 
He ought to know that we already have such 
an institution over in Indiana, and that about 
seven-tenths of the entire population of the 
State are members. ’’ 


Powerful Descriptive Oratory.—‘‘Why, 
man, I’ve had whole audiences fall to their 
knees in terror at my description of the day 
of judgment.’’ The other exhorter smiled 
pityingly. ‘‘Ah, yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘But 
the other night I portrayed the destruction of 
the world with such power that a man came 
up after the services, and asked me whom he 
should see about the kinetoscope rights. ’’— 
Detroit Journal. 


When Dr. Bacon was a young man, at a 
denominational meeting, he made charges 
against one of the societies. A pompous 
man replied to the ‘‘young brother,’’ ‘‘I 
have known the workings of that society 
twenty years, and have known of no such con- 
dition.’’ Said Bacon, ‘‘I insist that my 
positive knowledge, however small, is not to 
be set aside for the gentleman’s ignorance, 
however great.’’ WwW. E. B. 


An Oriental story tells us of a man who 
was asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. His 
reply was that he was in need of the rope 
just then. ‘‘Shall you need it a long time?’’ 
asked the neighbor. ‘‘I think I shall,’’ 
replied the owner, ‘‘as I am going to tie 
up some sand with it.’’ ‘‘To tie up sand!’’ 
exclaimed the would-be borrower. ‘‘I do not 
see how you can tie up sand with a rope.’’ 
‘*Oh, you can do almost anything with a 
rope, when you do not want to lend it,’’ was 
the reply. —Z xchange. 


A Distinguished Guest. 


In Chinese visiting etiquette the rank of 
the caller is denoted by the size of his card. 
Thus the visiting-card of a high mandarin 
would be an immense roll of paper, nicely 
tied up. The late Admiral Porter once en- 
gaged a full-blooded Chinese servant, and 
Mrs. Porter immediately thereafter held a 
reception. John Chinaman attended the 
door, and received with great disgust the 
small pasteboards of the visitors, and, evi- 
dently with an opinion of his own of the low 
condition of the admiral’s friends, pitched 
the cards into a basket, and with scant cere- 
mony showed their owners into the drawing- 
room. But presently the gas-man called 
with a bill,—a big piece of cream-colored 
paper. That card satisfied John: with deep 
reverence he received it. With low salaams 
he ushered the bearer not only into the draw- 
ing-room, but, with profound genuflections, 
to the dismay of the gas-man and horror of 
Mrs. Porter, right up to the centre of the 
room, where that lady was receiving her dis- 
tinguished guests; and then John, with an- 
other humble reverence, meekly retired 
doubtless supposing that the owner of that 
card was a person of high distinction, —£x- 
change. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$26,939,135.99 
24,811,707.55 


_ $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Sa Pac RULE, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


from carefully selected 
y cabbage, onion, carrot, 
5 beet, &c., and yet at as low 
fy prices as seed raised from trash. 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of all the 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 4 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
\ the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
the best garden you will need our cata- 
logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
y tableseed,many of them of our own raising, 
iy” ‘The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 
est to wife and daughter. It is Free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Established 43 years. Marblehead, Mass, 


FOR 


ORK, 
i 


(o»Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
¥ 4» Chain and Charm for selling 


— 


28 of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
/iress by return mail and 
»Bluine, post-paid, and 
»No money required. 
unction, Mass. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


RUSSIA, CENTRAL and - 
NORTH ERN EUROPE—TWO SELECT BOL 


ROPEAN NORTH PARTIES.  Abso- 
CAPE lutely first-class. xsth season, Address for 


Itineraries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 


502 Brprorp Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1898-99 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made before April 1, 1898, on special blanks, to be 
obtained of Rosert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 

History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

Arm.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. : 

LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, aE 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK,}P rincipals. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1 a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHooL 
FOR Giris._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. 


For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


Lectures and Sermons 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 
BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 


This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 
previous volume, “ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


“AT MANUZ © 
"ACTURERS’~ 


PRICES. 658 


Joun H. Pray; Sons & Co.,. 
‘CARPETS  aND. UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINCTON: ST, 
OPP. BOYLSTON Sri! 


Eyute 


